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, of the U. 5. Office of Education 
143 THIS WAR to the finish for freedom calls for the utmost in service and 
144) sacrifice from everyone in the United States. During this period the 
relationship of the Federal Government to education will be much closer 
a and more direct than at any previous time in our history. Increasingly 
heavy responsibilities will be placed by the Government upon organized 
1g educational agencies throughout the Nation. And education will render 
150 magnificent war services for victory and for a lasting peace. 


To be of the greatest possible service the U. S. Office of Education 


a) 
2 


needs the united and continuing counsel and assistance of a group of key 


13) and representative educational leaders engaged in the different fields of 





155 education. ‘To insure this assistance there has recently been established 


the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission. Through the work 
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of such an important commission | believe that the schools, colleges, uni- 


versities, libraries, and other agencies will be able to render even greater 
service than ever before, to our country in this time of extreme need for 


maximum effort. 
lof This Wartime Commission will enable the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Federal Government in generai to serve widely and significantly 
now and in those future months which will bring multitudes of our citizens 
face to face with the horrors of modern warfare. 


We are confident of ultimate victory for liberty-loving peoples. Equally | 


are we confident of the ability of American educational leaders to bind 
| themselves together in a solid and unyielding phalanx of resistance against | 

Iq the world’s evil forces; to unite in the kind of intelligent cooperation that 

will eventually enable righteousness and peace to come again to this | 


troubled world. 











Yrkn. Yee sbtdabeaher | 


S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Wartime Commission in Action 


Representatives of 18 major national 
education and library associations with 
memberships totaling well over 1,000,- 
000 have pledged united cooperation to 
the Government through a new Office 
of Education Wartime 
with John W. Studebaker, | 
missioner of Education, as chairman. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, announced initial plans 
for the Commission at a meeting of 
school, college, and library executives 
recently held in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
‘vation. Mr. McNutt said: “The time 
has come to create the wartime ma- 
chinery to hasten an adjustment upon 
which our national life depends. <Ac- 
cordingly I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to effect 
such an organization in connection 
with his Office as will make possible 
the most direct and workable contacts 
both with Government agencies on the 
one hand and educational institutions 
and organizations on the other.” 

Among some of the problems already 
brought before the Commission are the 
following: 


Commission 
J. S. Com- 


Should schools and colleges hasten gradua- 
tion by lengthening the school week or 
shortening vacations or reducing curricular 
content? 

What proposals can be made to the War 
and Navy Departments for the utilization of 
colleges and universities for training various 
types of Army and Navy personnel? 

What are the most practicable plans for 
removing educational handicaps for men re- 
jected in the draft? 

Should nursery schools be established in 
anticipation of widespread employment of 
mothers in war industries? 

How can health education be improved? 

How can youth under military age be given 
an opportunity to be of service? 

What can be done about the growing short- 
age of teachers? 

What shall be said to college students eager 
to serve their nation in time of need? 

How shall education plan for post-war 
readjustments? 


430 





2 sio-end 


named 


Commissioner Studebaker 
Williard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
and George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, chair- 
men, respectively, of committees on 
State and local school administration 
and on higher education. Fred J. 
Kelly, chief, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, will 
serve as executive director and other 
staff members of the Office of Educa- 
tion will assist in various capacities. 

This 1942 Wartime Commission is 
composed of the following members: 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, chairman. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, vice chairman. 

Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Higher 
Edueation, executive director. 

John Lund, specialist in the education of 
school administrators, assistant executive 
director. 

Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, assistant execu- 
tive directcr. 

Selma M. 
sentative, American Federation of Teachers. 


Borchardt, Washington repre- 


Francis J. Brown, executive secretary, Sub- 


committee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. 

Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education. 

Francis 8. Chase, executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and representa- 
tive, National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 

John W. Davis, president, West Virginia 
State College, representing the conference of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, and secretary. 
National Education and 
Defense. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Library Service 
Division, and secretary, Special Committee 
of American Library Association on Defense. 

Walter C. Eells, executive secretary, Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges. 


Committee on 


(Concluded on page 154) 





17 Months of Defense Training 


The Nation’s vocational defense 
training program completed 17 months 
of operation on November 30 with a to. 


tal of 1,776,000 persons who have com. 





pleted training or are now in training 
in five types of courses, John W. Stude. 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, reported recently to Federal Se. 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, 

One division of the program—preem- 
ployment and supplementary courses— 
are training skilled or  semiskilled 
workers for job assignments in aircraft, 
shipbuilding, machine tool, and other 
defense industries in more than 1,000| 
vocational schools in the 48 States, Ha. 
wall, and Puerto Rico. 

Two others, which offer courses ip 





approximately 10,000 school shops to 
out-of-school youth and to those NYA 
enrollees not directly preparing for de 
fense work, are considered ‘feeder’ 
programs from which trainees may en- 
ter intensive defense-training courses 
NYA enrollees with sufficient mechani- 
cal aptitude may enroll in preemploy 
ment courses. 

The fourth division of the program 
trains engineers, chemists, physicists, 
and production supervisors in 155 cob 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. 

These are the 17-month totals in each| 





division of COUPSES : 
| 
Preemployment and refresher 
courses - 485, O00 
Courses supplementary to employ 
ment * 578, 000 
Courses for out-of-school youth 224, 000 
Courses for NYA enrollees 334, 000 
Engineering, science, management 
courses 155, 0W 
1, 776, OW 


Of the $183,622,000 appropriated by 
Congress for defense training from] 
July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1942, about 
$147,000,000 is being used to pay sald 
ries of additional teachers hired t 
teach defense trainees and such costs of 
operation due to defense training whid 
run above the regular costs of main-| 
taining vocational schools and shops. | 

Approximately $33,500,000 is being 
spent to purchase or rent additiondl 
equipment and rent shop space whe 
existing facilities cannot accommodate 
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j all necessary defense-training classes. 


Federal, State, and local administrative 





enise | expenses have absorbed only ] percent. 
aths | States and communities have, on 
he gs own initiative, made many capi- 


tal improvements in vocational training 


0 > 
m £ 


ling | facilities to serve the defense-training 
ide-; program by constructing new voca 
Ca | tional schools. 

Se. | In every city conducting vocational 
utt.| training, representatives of manage- 
em-|ment and labor supervise the curricu- 
es—| jum to see that courses will be planned 
lledjand carried out to fit the manpower 
‘aft,| needs of local industries. 

ther} Before the defense-training program 
00m yot under way almost 214 million stu- 
Ha-| dents were receiving vocational train- 
ing in trades and industries, home eco- 
: in} nomics, agriculture, and business. One 
; to' hundred and ten thousand were en 
YA} rolled 


de-| estimated that half the regular voca- 


in engineering colleges. It is 


der’ tonal students and virtually all en- 
| gineering students are receiving train- 





en- 

rses| ing valuable in defense work. 

7 

loy| New Inter-American Division 
ran| For the purpose of promoting closer 


ists} relations between the American repub- 
col- lies in the field of education a Division 
thel of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions has been established in the U. S. 
Office of Education. John C. Patter- 
son has been appointed head of the 








, 
acl 
Pach 


'division. During the past year, Dr. 
) Patterson has been U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Senior Higher 
00! Edueation relating to Latin America. 
1,00) The Office works in cooperation with 
OW" the Department of State, the Office of 
. oy | the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 

_| fairs, the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
;,00' tural Relations, Department of Agri- 
| by culture, as well as with the Pan 
»| American Union, the National Educa- 


», OW ead . 
Specialist in 


rom 

hout; tion Association, the American Library 
it ' 

alg-| Association, the American Junior Red 


| to| Cross and other organizations inter- 
s of| ested in the inter-American field. 
hich Activities of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation in this field include the exchange 


all-| 
: | of professors, teachers, and students 
eing' between the United States and the 


onal] Other American republics, in coopera- 
ha} Hon with the Department of State. 
day| Other activities provide for the prep- 
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aration and distribution of materials 
in the inter-American field, the lend- 
ing of materials on Latin America 
through its Information Exchange on 
Education and Defense, and the evalu- 
ation of credits and other assistance to 
students from schools and universities 
in the other republics by the Division 
of Comparative Education. 
Exhibits of teaching 
books, maps, films, handicrafts, pic- 


materials— 


tures, etc..—in the inter-American field 
are being prepared by the Library 
The U. S. Office of 
Education program also calls for the 
development of demonstration centers 
in inter-American education in a num- 
ber of schools and colleges throughout 


Service Division. 


the country. 


More Packets Available 


Eat the Right Foods. 
Better Nutrition—A National Goal. 
The School Lunch Program. 
Nutrition Education in 

the School Program 


These are titles of four packets in a 
series, Nutrition and De fe NSE, prepared 
by the Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation and National Defense, U. S. Of- 
fice of 
availabie by loan. 

National, State, and local Govern- 


Education. The packets are 


ment and non-Government agencies 
and organizations, schools, colleges, and 
individuals interested in 
health nutrition education 


contributed information for the packet 


promoting 
through 


compilations. 

The Information Exchange “nutri- 
tion education library” includes pic- 
torial pamphlets on proper foods, 
suggested teaching units, well-charted 
publications for use in the home as 
well as in the classroom, and guides to 
Government and other sources of nu- 
trition education information. 

Better Nutrition, A National Goal, 
Packet XVI-G-1 discusses the pro- 
gram of nutrition and the role of “Mrs. 
America.” It analyzes diets of fami- 
lies at various income levels and offers 
of a State 
nutrition program. 

Foods children and adults need are 
reported in Packet XY V/-G-2, Eat the 
Right Foods. 


an example organized 


It offers suggestions for 


meal planning and describes a coopera- 
tive project in diet planning for local 
communities as well as a State home 
food supply program. 

Luncheon foods necessary for school 
children are listed in Packet XVI. 
ES-1, The School Lunch 
One may learn from this packet how 
to organize a school lunch program and 


Program. 


how the school lunchroom may be made 
the center for health education in the 
community. It also suggests provisions 
for undernourished children and _ re- 
views sanitary requirements for school 
lunchrooms. 

How to teach good eating habits is 
told in articles appearing in Packet 
XVI-ES-1, Nutrition Education in the 
School Program. This packet also pre- 
sents sample units of study in nutrition 
for elementary schools and high schools 
and lists visual and auditory aids for 
nutrition teaching. 


Some Contributors 


Among contributors to the Nutrition 
and Defense series of packets are: 


Home Economics Education 
U.S. Office of Education. 
Consumer Counsel Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Home Economics Extension, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Surplus Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Consumer Division, Office 
Administration. 

Nutrition Division, Office of Coordina- 
tor of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Activities. 

Children’s 
Labor. 

U. S. Public Health Service. 

University of Arizona, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Central Nutrition 
Committee. 

Idaho State Department of Education. 

Indiana State Department of Health. 

Kansas State College. 

Kentucky University, Department of 
Home Economics. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Ohio State University. 

Oregon State College, Extension Serv- 
1ce, 

Tennessee Department of Agriculture. 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 


Service, 


of Price 


Bureau, Department of 


ist 








Defense Training Films 


“Properly constructed visual aids 
will be of great value in advancing the 
Nation-wide program of training of de- 
fense workers,” according to Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. “The U.S. Office of 
Education has produced a series of mo- 
tion-picture films dealing with mechani- 
eal skills and knowledge, expressly 
designed to be used by vocational teach- 
ers and shop instructors. These films 
will assist potential and employed de- 
fense workers more rapidly to learn and 
more thoroughly to comprehend the in- 
struction being given them in voca- 
tional schools throughout the United 
States.” 

Motion pictures for training defense 
workers will soon be made available on 
a large scale through the terms of a 
contract awarded on a competitive basis 
by the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department for the U. 8S. Of 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency to Castle Films, Inc. ‘The films 
will be made available at low cost to de- 
fense-training centers, vocational 
schools, and industries offering appren- 
tice training. 

Fifty reels of sound film, 18 of which 
have been completed and the balance of 
which are now in production, will be 
reproduced in 16-mm. Castle 
Films will sell the sound-on-film reels 
at something less than $9 a reel. 

Forty of the films are on the sub- 
ject of machine shop practice, and fol- 
low a detailed course in the handling of 
machine tools in precision work. Seven 
reels are devoted to the engine lathe, five 
reels cover precision measurement, five 
are on the vertical boring mill, five on 
the milling machine, five on the use of 
drill presses of various types, seven on 
bench work, three on the shaper, two on 
the action of single point cutting tools, 
and one on centering and layout. Ten 
of the reels still in production cover 
operations in shipbuilding. 

The films were made by eight com- 


size. 


panies engaged in the production of 
commercial motion pictures, following 
a pattern developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Cooperating in the ven- 
ture, machine tool manufacturers, in- 
dustrial plants and vocational training 
specialists provided equipment and ad- 


132 


vice, State and local committees made 
up of key men in labor, industry, and 
vocational training cooperated by co- 
ordinating the subjects being filmed. 
This latter assistance was described as 
highly necessary because of variations 
in machine shop practice and terminol- 
ogy which differ in various parts of the 
country. 

It is the plan of the Office of Educa- 
tion to build its film program in terms 
of the specific needs of the defense- 
Another unusual 
feature is found in the films themselves, 
which are taken from the standpoint of 
itself rather than of the 
operator as such, 


training program. 


the machine 


Ultra-High Frequency Radio 


In order to simplify and expedite pro- 
curement of equipment needed by 40 col- 
leges planning to give engineering, 
science, and management defense train- 
ing courses in ultra-high frequency 
radio technique, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has agreed to act as agent 
in applying for priority ratings for the 
group as a whole. 
the individual 
schools will be sent to Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology which will consoli- 


Purchase orders of 


date them, request priority ratings, and 
the manufacturers. 
Deliveries will be made directly to the 


forward them to 
respective institutions. This procedure 
was worked out at a meeting held in 
Washington, December 3, attended by 
representatives of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technology, the Priorities Divi- 
sion of OPM, and the engineering, 
science, and management defense train- 
ing staff. 


Training Expanding in New Jersey 


The course in ultra-high frequency 
radio recently organized by the Newark 
College of Engineering has attracted so 
many registrations from employees of 
radio equipment manufacturers in 
northern New Jersey that additional 
sections are being asked for not only 
in Newark, but also in Hoboken, Boon- 
Red Bank (the latter for 
employees of the Signal Corps Labora- 


Fort Monmouth). The Ho- 


boken section will be given by Stevens 


ton. and 


tories at 


Institute of Technology ; those at Boon- 
ton and Red Bank by Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

All will have identical content, with 
many of the lectures being given by key 
officials and specialists of such com- 
panies as Bell Laboratories, Western 
Electric, Westinghouse, R.C.A., Inter- 
Radio, and 
will be 


national Telephone and 
Ine. 


staggered so that the same subject can 


Measurements, Sections 
be presented by the same individual 
at each. Registrations have been ten- 
tatively accepted from 250 persons, all 
with the endorsement of their respec- 
tive employers. 

With only a few exceptions, all are 
college graduates, many with doctor’s 
Announcement of ad- 
vanced course also evoked a large de- 


degrees. this 
mand for more elementary courses and 
several of these are planned by the same 
institutions. 

The New Jersey courses are designed 
primarily as in-service courses for those 
engaged in manufacturing ultra-high 
frequency equipment and should not be 
confused with the full-time courses for 
college seniors to be set up at 40 insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


Citizenship Manuals 


The first manual of a series being pre- 
pared by the National Citizenship Edu- 
cation Program is entitled, 7he Nature 
of Our Task. 
background of the 
America, the difficulties they have faced 
and the contributions they have made 
to our cultural development. It then 
examines the specific fields in which help 


foreign born in 


can be provided in solving the more gen- 
eral and insistent problems that the 
foreign-born face in day to day living. 
The manual provides teaching aids. It 
urges the teacher to allow the needs of 
the student to control the materials se- 
lected for study. To this end, the man- 
ual encourages the teacher to elicit ques- 
tions from the pupils, and then seek to 
have the class work out many of the 
answers. 
Manual No. 


series of seven, each dealing with an im- 


1 is the forerunner of a 


portant “area of living” in the world 
of the new citizen or the prospective 
citizen. 
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The teacher manuals will be supple- 
mented by a larger series of student text- 
books, which are also in preparation, 
according to Director William F. Rus- 
sell. 


the University of Maryland under the 


This work is being carried on at 


supervision of Frank W. Cyr and Glenn 
Kendall of Columbia University, and 
Fred Wilhelms from the University of 
Nebraska, assisted by a staff of teachers 


recruited from many parts of the 
country. 
The textbook and manual series, 


though intended primarily for instrue- 
tion of the 5,000,000 foreign-born non- 
citizens and secondarily for the 9,000,000 
forelen born citizens, might well be used 
later for instruction of all prospective 
new citizens, it is explained. In some 
States efforts have already been made 
toward providing citizenship instruc- 
for their 
twenty-first birthday. 


tion youths approaching 


Off the Press! 


Since the January issue of ScHOOL 
Lire went to press, the following pub- 
lications of the U.S. Office of Education 
have become available: 

Food for Thought—T he School's R: 
Vutrition. Education- 
This 32-page, illustrated pamphlet by 


Joseph Hirsh, 


SPots ih lit 7 mM 


Associate Specialist in 
Health Education on assignment to the 
U. S. Office of 
problems of 


Education, deals with 


the nutrition education 


through the schools, the need for ade 
quate nutrition and balanced diets, some 
ways in which the schools of the Nation 
ean cooperate, and school lunch pro 
(Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 22, Price, 15 


cents. ) 


grams. 


Supe 7 VISION Ot Se ondar uU Education 
aus @ ki unction OT State dD, partme nts of 
Education. 


personnel, functions, activities, and co 


The history, organization, 


operative relationships of supervision 
of secondary education, as exercised by 
State Departments of Education in the 
48 States, are described by Carl A. Jes- 
sen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Ed- 
W. T. Spanton, Chief, 
Agricultural Education Service, in this. 


ucation, and 
another in the series of monographs on 
of State De- 
(Bulletin 


Supervisory Functions 


partments of Education. 


Volume 27, Number 5 


1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 9. Price, 
10 cents.) 

Education of teachers: Selected bib- 
liography, October 1, 1925, to January 
1, 1941.—Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior 
Specialist in teacher training, has pre- 
pared the third extensive bibliography 
on teacher education published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The first 
appeared as Bulletin 1933, No, 10, Na- 
tional the Education of 
Teachers, Volume I, and contained 1,297 


Survey of 


annotated references published before 
June 1, 1932. 
through Pamphlet No. 66 which con- 
tained 275 annotated and classified ref- 


Volume I was continued 


erences published between June 1, 1932, 
and October 1, 1935. 
liography contains 356 references pub- 
lished between October 1, 1935, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, with the exception of a few 
(Bulletin 1941, 


The present bib- 


earlier basic references. 
No. 2. Price, 10 cents.) 

Inter-American friendship through 
the schools—The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion conducted a research study for the 
specific purpose of ascertaining the ex- 
tent of inter-American studies that are 
already a part of the school curriculum. 
Verna A. Carley, professor of education, 
University of Maryland, author of the 
the 
learning opportunities and patterns of 


bulletin, reports on curriculum- 
teaching relative to the development of 
inter-American understanding that are 
to be found in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. 
(Bulletin 1941, No. 10. Price, 10 cents.) 

Only a limited supply of free copies 
of any of the above-mentioned publica- 


tions is available. but a sales stock is 


maintained by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., from 
which orders are filled. 


* 


World Federation Meets in 
Canada 


At a joint meeting of representatives 
of the Canadian Teachers Federation 
and of the American members of the 
board of directors of the World Federa- 
tion of Education 
cently held in Montreal. it was voted 
by the representatives of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
accept the invitation of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation to hold a meeting 
in Montreal, July 8, 9, and 10, 1942. 

C. N. Crutchfield, secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Teachers Federation, in 
extending a written invitation to the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 


ciations, said: 


Associations, re- 


Invitation Extended 


“The least that we teachers on this 
side of the Atlantic can do is to keep 
the torch of freedom burning through 
our support of the one federation which 
represents the teachers of the world. 
We teachers of Canada feel that there 
will be a great need for a World Fed- 
eration after the present disastrous war 
is won by our allies. The teachers of 
the devastated areas will be looking to 
us for leadership, and if we really have 
faith in democracy as a living, pulsat- 
ing force we should unhesitatingly give 
that leadership when the _ necessity 


arises. 











Bill of Rights Observed 


PUPILS in public, private, and parochial schools in every State participated in 


the observance of Bill of Rights Day, December 15. 


Schools had many exhibits 


commemorating the 150th anniversary of the Bill of Rights between December 


10 and January 15 in collaboration with libraries, civic, fraternal, and religious 


organizations under the auspices of local defense councils. 


The address by President Roosevelt over a Nation-wide network, December 


15, climaxed the Nation-wide observance. 


(See next page. ) 
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The President Spoke to the Nation 


The following radio address was made by President Roosevelt 
to the Nation, on Bill of Rights Day, 1941: 

No date in the long history of freedom means more to liberty- 
loving men in all liberty -loving countries than the fifteenth 
day of December 1791. On that day, 150 years ago, a new 


December 15, 


nation, through an elected Congress, adopted a diichuiatbass of 


-human rights which has influenced the thinking of all mankind 
from one end of the world to the other. 

There is not a single republic of this Hemisphere which has 
not adopted in its fundamental law the basic principles of free- 
dom of man and freedom of mind enacted in the American 
Bill of Rights. 

There is not a country, large or small, on this continent which 
has not felt the influence of that document, directly or indirectly. 

Indeed, prior to the year 1933, the essential validity of the 
American Bill of Rights was accepted at least in principle. 
Even today, with the exc eption of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
the peoples of the world—in all probability four-fifths of them 
support its principles, its teachings and its glorious results. 

But, in the year 1933, there came to power in Germany a 
political clique which did not accept the declarations of the 
American bill of human rights as valid: A small clique of ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous politicians whose announced and ad- 
mitted platform was precisely the destruction of the rights that 
instrument declared. Indeed the entire program om goal of 
these political and moral tigers was nothing more than the 
overthrow, throughout the earth, of the great revolution of 
human liberty of which our American Bill of Rights is the 
mother charter. 

The truths which were self-evident to Jefferson 
which have been self-evident to the six generations of Americans 
who followed him—were to these men hateful. The rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which seemed to 
Jefferson, and which seem to us, inalienable, were. to Hitler and 
his fellows, empty words which they proposed to cancel forever. 


Thomas 


The propositions they advanced to take the place of Jefferson’s 
inalienable rights were these: 

That the individual human being has no 
in himself and by virtue of his humanity; 


rights whatever 


That the individual human being has no right to a soul of 


his own, or a mind of his own, or a tongue of his own, or a trade 
of his own; or even to live where he pleases or to marry the 
woman he loves: 

That his only duty is the duty of obedience. not to his God. 
and not to his conscience, but to Adolf Hitler; and that his 
only value is his value, 1 but as a unit of the Nazi 
state. 

To Hitler the ideal 
free, self-governing and responsible people 


10t as a man, 


the people, as we conceive it the 
is incomprehensible 


The people, to Hitler, are “the masses” and the highest human 
idealism is, in his own words, that a man should wish to become 

dust particle” of the order “of force” which is to shape 
the universe. 

To Hitler, the government, as we conceive it, is an impossible 
conception. The government to him is not the servant and 
the instrument of the people but their absolute master and the 
dictator of their every act. 

To Hitler the church, as we conceive it, is a monstrosity to 
to be destroyed by every means at his command. The Nazi 
church is to be the “National Church,” “absolutely and exclu- 
sively in the service of but one doctrine, race and nation.” 

To Hitler, the freedom of men to think as they please and 
speak as they please and worship as they please is, of all things 
imaginable, most hateful and most desperately to be feared. 

The issue of our time, the issue of the war in which we are 
engaged, is the issue forced upon the decent, self-respecting 
peoples of the earth by the aggressive dogmas of this attempted 
revival of barbarism; this proposed return to tyranny: this 
effort to impose again upon the peoples of the world doctrines 
of absolute obedience, and of dictatorial rule, and of the sup- 
pression of truth, and of the oppression of conscience. which 
the free nations of the earth have long ago rejected. 

What we face is nothing more nor less than an attempt to 
overthrow and to cancel out the great upsurge of human liberty 
of which the American Bill of Rights is the fundamental docu- 
ment: To force the peoples of the earth, and among them the 
peoples of this continent, to accept again the absolute authority 
and despotic rule from which the courage and the resolution and 
the sacrifices of their ancestors liberated them many, many 
years ago. 

It is an attempt which could succeed only if those who have 
inherited the gift of liberty had lost the manhood to preserve 
it. But we Americans know that the determination of this 
generation of our people to preserve liberty is as fixed and certain 
as the determination of that earlier generation of Americans 
to win it. 

We will not, under any threat, or in the { 
surrender the guarantees of liberty our forefathers framed for 
us in our Bill of Rights. 

We hold with all the passion of our hearts and minds to those 


commitments of the human spirit. 


fac e of any danger, 


We are solemnly determined that no power or combination 
of powers of this earth shall shake our hold upon them. 

We covenant with each other before all the world, that having 
taken up arms in the defense of liberty, we will not lay them 
down before liberty is once again secure in the world we live 
in. For that security we pray; for that security we act-—-now 
and evermore. 
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kx x Traveling exhibits of Latin- 


American teaching materials 





2 are available for loan from the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. 
nan \ Office of Education. The exhibits, 
ome | planned to further a better understand 
ape jing of the Americas, have been pre- 

pared by the Office in cooperation with 
ible tthe Coordinator of Inter-American 
and | Affairs and the Department of State. 
the Approximately 150 exhibits are being 
iprepared for use in elementary, junior, 


t é sai : 
0 | and senior high = hools. | hese vary 1h 


ir | size and subject emphasis. However, 
ae | most of them are of a general nature, 
ail ithough special exhibits have been as- 
ings smbled to fill requests for additional 
eq, information in regard to such subjects 
are |% science and art. 

Hing 

ted | Contents of Exhibit 

this | : 

a: The following is typical of the con- 
up- \tents of an exhibit prepared to show a 
‘ich (general cross section of the life and cul- 


ture in the Latin-American republics to 
to | schools having both elementary and sec- 
rty | ondary pupils: 
eu- 195 readable books, including history, 
the | biography, geography, economics, 
“a poetry, folklore, science, art, archae- 
and | ology, fiction, and picture books ; 
enlarged photographs of children 


any | 25 

and adults, homes, schools, churches, 
ave statues, scenery, birds, animals, in 
ved dustries, etc.: . . 
his |20 pamphlets on such subjects as Indi- 
. ans, art. geography, current social 
ain . 

problems ; 
ans 


6 pieces of handicraft consisting of tex 
tiles. wood carving, baskets, deco 


pony rated gourds, and similar objects; 
lor flags, maps, postage stamps, and a 
decorative panel which forms a back- 

ose drop for the exhibi 

ion Sent Upon Request 

= | Each article will be labeled with an 

oil | explanatory lege na. | here w il] also be 

‘ve 4 detailed description of the exhibit as 

ow |® Whole. The exhibit is planned for 
display on a 8- by 6-foot table plus wall 
space for posters, maps, etc. Exhibits 
| will be sent upon request to superin- 

- | tendents, principals, supervisors, or 


* other authorize d individuals. 
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Inspecting one of the exhibits. 


Write to the Library Service Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ineton, D. C., for further details. 
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Here are prints of the postal savings stamps in the five denominations in which they are issued. 


in 1942 

















Sharing America 


by James Clarke, Education Division, Defense Savings Staff 
United States Treasury Department 


xk* Fighting in the front ranks 
of those who 
! democracy active in our lives 
as well as in our thoughts are the 
schools of America. In many and vari- 
ous ways, they are helping our children 
to appreciate our democratic privileges 
and to see what we must do to keep 
these privileges. 

One of the most effective ways in 
which schools can 
unity and universal understanding of 
our problems is to participate in the 
national defense savings program. To 
help teachers and administrators es- 
tablish this program as a continuing 
educational activity, the Treasury De- 
partment, in consultation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, has published its 
own suggested defense savings program 
for schools. The publication is called 
Sharing America. 

“A Defense Savings Bond,” the pam- 
phlet begins, “is more than an invest- 
ment; it is a share in Ame rica. Like 
the casting of a ballot, the purchase of 
a bond is the exercise of a right, the 
enjoyment of a privilege and the per- 
formance of a duty. It gives the indi- 


would keep 





promote national 
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vidual a true citizen’s share in one of 
the greatest, one of the most heroic 
efforts this democracy has ever made. 
For we are going beyond the defense 
of the right to live in the kind of world 
we believe in; we are starting to build 
that world upon the foundations our 
forefathers laid.” 

To children watching anxiously and 
helplessly the progress of their nation’s 
battles overseas, the defense savings pro- 
gram offers the most tangible and one 
of the most productive contributions 
they can personally make toward vic- 
tory. The consciousness of being able 
to do something helpful is a great relief 
Getting into 


to war-frayed nerves. 


action is a remedy for fear. 
Basic Principles 


“The strength of a democracy,” says 
Sharing America, “lies in the will of 
its people to give freely of their toil, 
their intelligence and their substance 
in the times that try men’s souls.” 
Sharing America suggests how they 
may do the most, each according to his 
talents, each according to his circum- 


stances. Whatever form each school’s 





program takes it should follow the four 





I 
fulfi 
ever 
pare 
thor 


basic principles outlined in Sharing 





America, namely, that there should be— 

Student. participation to the fullest 
extent; parent cooperation; continuin 
activity integrated with the life of the 
school: and educational value in al Pre 
activities. 

The schools are asked to decide fort F 
themselves whether students shall pur-| jay 
chase defense savings stamps and bonds jefe 
in and through the schools or from an}yojy 
outside source. They are asked to see 
to it that this purchase is voluntary 
that there shall be no coercion. 

In brief, the kind of defense savings 


ing 
‘it ev 
/prog 

. . . . . cans 
activity the schools are asked to initiate theil 
is the kind that promotes action bred! }, 
from individual understanding, not}pon, 
action prompted by authoritarian com- 


. : = nou 
mand. lo evelop their pupils _ Ul time 
derstanding of what America is fight, yo, 


ing for, teachers are asked to approach M 

afa vs) av) ra ao ‘ , } ral ¢ 
de fense savings from many points of pen 
view. The news-value of defense fi- fron 


‘ +1 yé« ‘ , ns S Cf } > Ss , 
nancing and what it means can be uséllinter 


(PROP 
This 
and 
share 
very 
come 
fens 

To carry on the defense savings ac-lof py, 
tivities in the Most democratic way pos-| Pj 
sible, schools are asked to work through purp 


to enrich many subjects of the curricvw- 
lum—for example, social studies, his- 
tory, mathematics, English, bookkeep- 
the physical sciences, geography, 
Teachers are encouraged to 


ing, 
and art. 
use their own ingenuity and imagina- 


tion in developing this program. 


faculty and student defense savings |p. ; 
committees. Faculty committees are to)Np , 
. . | 
be responsible for developing and su- brins 
pervising a program especially adapted lime 
toeach school. Student committees are |fo}}o 
to help spread understanding of de wage 
fense savings to their schoolmates, and |gyj, 
to carry on student-operated defense \papn; 
stamp lye 
booths, special assemblies, and plays. — anp) 


savings activities—such as 

The Sharing America program also or of 
calls for the fullest cooperation be jbond 
tween parents and teachers in launch: * 
ing and carrying on defense savings}{Q y, 
activities in the schools. Parent|now. 
teachers associations can be of invalu!ineoy 
able assistance—by informing parents|Regy 
about what the defense savings pr jwhie 
gram is trying to do for them and fetloog 
their children. Some parent organiza |edue: 
tions have taken over the mechanis@| Be 
for selling stamps to school children. — ‘value 


| 
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7 lig | 


= {fulfill its purpose in any school, how- 


If the defense savings program is to 


illest eer, school officials, teachers, and 

eS 

ing parents must know and understand 
lg |} ‘ . 

f th thoroughly just what its methods and 
e) ee: 


“jgbjectives are. 


all | 
Purposes of the Program 

lor) First of all, the defense savings pro 
Pur- |oram Was started to raise money for 
onds defense. That we have since become in- 
1 @lvolved in war does not lessen the mean- 
» S@eling of the word “defense,” but makes 
tary, teven far more significant. Since the 
‘program began in May 1941, Ameri- 
INSSlans have demonstrated their faith in 


Uae lheir country by investing more than 


bred 9 billion dollars In defense savings 

NW lhonds and stamps. Yet that is not 

COM! ough. They must invest more all the 
' 


UL time, and out of current earnings for 


io | } 
ight. jreason that will presently be stated. 
oa) Most of us know that the Govern- 


ment can get more money more quickly 


from banks—and at a lower rate of 
= interest. [It chose. however, to ask the 
MC inople for voluntary contributions. 
his! This Was to give every man, woman. 
Pt and child the chance to have a personal] 
phy, share in the Nation’s struggle. The 
dt very act of deciding voluntarily to be- 
rina] 


ome active parth ipants in national de 
fense brings to solitary citizens a sense 


if belonging to a united nation. 


pos: | Like paying for defense, the second 
ug lurpose of defense savings is to buy 


INS yg personal security for the future. 
re OW iNo one knows what the future will 
| SU bring. but the chances are that the war- 
pted time boom in wages and prices will be 
ATE lfollowed by a post-war slump when 
de wages will drop. By buying defense 
= aivings bonds regularly, out of current 
ene barnings, Americans can build them- 
amp elves a “backlog” against possible un- 
mployment, wage decreases, sickness, 
als? or other emergencies. Defense savings 
be- wnds increase at the rate of 2.9 per- 
nch-Jent if held until they mature—in 
ings |j 


10 years. Buying one bond a month 


rent jnhow, at $75 each, will bring a monthly 
yalu'income of $100, 10 years from now. 
rents|Regular, systematic bond purchase, 
pro jwhich is the aim of the defense savings 
| for program, is also a good way to provide 
1iza-|educational funds for children. 

nist!) Bonds cost $18.75 ($25 maturity 
n. value): $37.50 (S50 maturity value): 
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Insignia for the defense savings program shows the Minuteman, an exact duplicate of the original 
statue by the famed sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 


$75 ($100 maturity value) ; $375 ($500 
maturity value), and $750 ($1,000 ma- 
turity value). They can be bought at 
most banks, all post offices, and from the 
Treasury Department direct by mail. 

The bonds described are the series FE, 
intended for small investors. The 
series F bonds are for organizations and 
corporations, and the G bonds are for 
individuals of large income. 

Defense savings stamps, which are 
sold at post offices, banks, stores, rail- 


way stations, and many other places, 
are intended to provide a method of 
systematic saving toward the purchase 
of bonds. Buying stamps releases in- 
dividual savings for defense immedi- 
ately. Stamps draw no interest until 
they are converted into bonds. They 
are like money and, if lost, cannot be 
replaced. Bonds, however, are regis- 
tered in the owner’s name and cannot 
be redeemed by anyone else. Stamps, 
which cost 10, 25, and 50 cents, $1, and 
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$5 each, can be kept in special albums 
until there are enough to exchange for 
a bond. 

The third purpose of the defense 
savings program is to divert extra earn- 
ings from the purchase of nonessential! 
consumer goods. This function of de- 
fense savings is one of the ways in 
which the Government is trying to fight 
off inflation. The others are price con- 
trol and extra taxes. It is obvious that 
if everyone is trying to buy the same 
thing at once, prices will rise. With 
earnings going up and the supply of 
consumer goods going down—because 
of wartime needs for materials, 
factories, and labor—that is just what 
is happening here. 
gives Americans a chance to do some- 
thing themselves toward keeping down 
the high cost of living. By putting 
ull they can spare into defense bonds 
and stamps, they can save toward that 
well-known rainy day. 

The defense 
therefore dedicated to the welfare of 
the American Nation and its people, 
individually as well as collectively. 
The methods by which the program is 
being presented are designed to stimu- 
late democratic action. 
being told by an autocratic govern- 
ment to buy defense securities. They 
are being asked—by their friends and 
neighbors, by members of organiza- 
tions to which they belong, by the 
people who, they know, have their best 
interests at heart. 

This is of the essence of democracy— 
that people shall not be forced to join 
in @ national effort, but that they will 
want to join, of their own free will. 
That the effort is dedicated to preserve 
democracy makes it all the more worthy 
of support. The schools of America 
will understand this need, because de- 
mocracy gives to their teachers, their 
students, and their students’ parents 
the freedom to seek the truth, to teach 
it and to learn it. The schools will also 
understand this need because democ- 
racy also gives teachers the freedom 
to practice free assembly, free speech, 
and self-government. 

These methods prepare the student to 
be a citizenofademocracy. These meth- 
ods develop the self-reliance and disci- 
plined individualism of an American. 


raw 


Defense savings 


savings program is 


People are not 
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In 1918 


War Savings and Victory 


by F. A. Vanderlip, Chairman, War Savings Committee 


* *&* When this country voted 
| universal conscription it did 
the biggest single act in his- 
And when we 
voted universal conscription we voted 
that other men should go and fight for 
us; we voted that other men should go 
into that hell in France, should face 
those guns and go through all the tor- 
that horrible bombardment. 
when we voted that other 
we dedicated ourselves to 





tory to win the war. 


ture of 
And 
should go, 
the winning of the war. 

We must do our part, and do it to the 
fullest extent of our ability. Have we 
done it? Not yet. We are waking up. 
We are beginning to see what our part 


men 


is. We are beginning to understand 
that we have before us such a situation 
as the world never knew before, some- 
thing this nation never knew before; 
and that we must all begin to think 
nationally. We must think of our own 
conduct from a national point of view. 
We must begin to recognize what lies 
on our shoulders, each one of us, in the 
great task of winning this war. 


War Our Main Business 


The philosophy of the war savings 
movement is just a recognition that the 
Government is carrying on the main 
business of the United States today, 
namely, a war business; that ordinary 
business is not the main business any 
War cannot be conducted as a 
It is our main business; 


more. 
side line. and 
it is so great a business that the de- 
mands upon industry, upon manpower, 
upon the transportation of our raw 
material and food products, are so 
great that we must all give way. We 
must think nationally, and we must do 
national things in our individual con- 
duct. We must recognize that thrift, 
that getting out of the way of the Gov- 
ernment and placing our lives, our 
means, and our power at the disposal 
of the Government, is now a duty that 











mus 
cum 
that 
curl 
- 
that 
: cont 
rests on every one of us. We are go. bom 
ing to recognize that: we are going to man 
feel it, and feel it very deeply the} pat 
country over. this 
We are going to understand more of} goy 
what. thrift is than ever before; to see ern 
that the Nation has great things to hope | the | 
for from this thrift movement, outside whi 
of helping to win the war itself. We hug 
will establish habits of thrift in our} gp) y 
people. We are going to make them 
understand what thrift means nation-| 
ally; that it means something more] T 
than individual welfare—it means} pay, 
national development. part 
Thrift the Basis of Civilization - 
ovel 
The very foundation of the ae are 
ment of civilization lies in thrift. It! to d 
means the foregoing of things that we} us b 
may want for the moment in order that] wer 
better things may be had for the future} hun 
And as we dignify thrift we demonstrate} we 1 
what it means nationally, what it will) alor 
mean in the future; when instead of de-! hen: 
voting the result of this thrift to de-| is ir 
struction we have the same thrift, we | 
devoted to upbuilding. The people are! the 
going to comprehend that with the in-| has 
crease of capital the demand for labor} Sev 
must increase, and the rewards of labor! 1, 1! 


This word “thrift”| 
is going to be dignified. We are all go-; 
ing to understand better that individual 
character, as illustrated by thriftiness,| 
will mean a greater Nation, and that 


must be greater. 


character will measure the greatness of! 
the Nation much better than numbers.| 

We are ready to devote every re 
of our wealth to the defense of the 
Nation; but we cannot devote our fixed 
wealth to the war. War is current ef- 
fort, and it must be fought with current 
savings. The wealth that consists of | 
the railroads and the farms, the houses 
and the furnishings, will not 
fight the war. They are merely auxil 
iary. But we must make new things; 
we must create new products; and they 
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must be paid for, but not with that ac- 
cumulated wealth. We cannot do it 
that way. They must be paid for with 


current savings. 





| Current Savings Will Win 


| If it was apparent at all last winter 
that we could not fight this war and 
continue living in comfort and luxury, 


‘ 
&S 


r0-| labor as we had com- 


commanding 
o to 


the 


manded it, it is as clear as a bell now 


that we cannot do so. We must accept 


this philosophy, that we should help the 
e of Government by getting out of the Gov- 


) See 


ernment’s way, and by contributing to 


— | the Government that purchasing power 
side{ which it must have for this perfectly 
W " huge task, a task that we have not begun 
Our} to measure. 

a 

i0n- A Hundred Million Victories 


Lore | To win the war we should at once 
oo have a hundred million victories on the 
part of a hundred million people. We 
| are each of us going to have our victory 


| over selfishness, over individualism: we 


hension to the future of America. It 


nee-/ are going to conquer, and we are going 
i to develop a patriotism that will make 
wel us better citizens after the war than we 
that} were before. And it is because of these 
ure} hundred million victories that we know 
rate] we will have—we are having them right 
wa along—that we can look without appre- 
| 


is in that hundred million victories that 
rift; we are going to be reborn, members of 
are! the greatest democracy that the world 

in- has ever seen.— From National School 
Washington, D. C.., 
bor! 1, 1918, Vol. 1, No. 1. 


ibor | Nera7ce q September 


‘ft’ 

O0- ee 7 ** 

‘ual War Against Waste” Lesson 
es! The State of Maine’s secondary 


that) schools will use the War Against Waste 
s of lesson asa basis for classroom discussion 
eTs.| of the consumer’s role in national de- 
yar | fense, it was announced recently by 
the} the OPA. 

xed! State 
ef-| 
rent’ ducing the outline into every high 
; of | school in the State. 

uses} Prepared by the staff of the Consumer 
not’ Division, Office of Price Administra- 
Xi! tion, the lesson is intended to inform 


ost} 
1g 


Education 
Harry Gilson is making plans for intro- 


Commissioner of 


students why and how critical supplies 


hey required for national defense and essen- 
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“Victory Is Our Only Objective ... 


9 


AT THE SUMMONS of Vice President Wallace, the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board held a special meeting December 9 in the Vice President’s office 


and adopted the following declaration: 


FROM NOW ON, every action by this Board and by the related civilian 


agencies of the Government must be keyed to one goal 
this war which has been thrust upon us. 


FROM THIS MOMENT we are engaged in a victory program. 
talk and act no longer in terms of a defense program. 


complete victory in 


We can 
Victory is our one and 


only objective, and everything else is subordinate to it. 


IT IS CLEAR that a vastly expanded national effort is imperative. 


Pro- 


duction schedules for all manner of military items must be stepped up at once. 
Every activity of our national life and our civilian economy must be imme- 


diately adjusted to that change. 


To attain victory we aim at the greatest 


production which is physically possible; we call for the greatest national effort 


that can possibly be made. 


THIS POLICY applies all down the line 


in the agencies of Government, in 


industry, in agriculture, in commerce, in labor, in every phase of national life. 


There is but one standard for activities in all of these fields 
question, ‘‘Is this the utmost that can be done to bring victory?’’ 


the simple 
Policies 


and actions which meet that test must be adopted; those which do not must 


be rejected. 


A UNITED PEOPLE will harness the unparalleled might of the United 
States to one word and one slogan—- VICTORY. 


From Defense, official weekly bulletin of Defense 
Agencies in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. December 9, 1941. 








tial civilian uses should be conserved. 

The lesson, together with supplemen- 
tary background material, including 
“The Consumer's Pledge for Total De- 
fense,” is available to schools on appli- 
cation to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C, 


Working on Special Problems 


Floss Ann Turner, associate professor 
of elementary education, Colorado State 
College of Education, and supervising 
teacher in the third grade of the Ernest 
Horn Elementary School, is devoting a 
sabbatical leave to voluntary services 
with the U.S. Office of Education. 

During the months that she is with 
the Office she is studying particularly 
the problems of bilingualism and the 
The U.S. 
Office of Education Library and spe- 


non-English speaking child. 


cialists in the Office are cooperating with 
Miss Turner in her work. She is also 
making studies of conservation educa- 
other school 


tion, and elementary 


projects. 


Easter Seals for Crippled 
Children 


The ninth annual sale of Easter seals 
for crippled children, sponsored by the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and its affiliated State and local organ- 
izations, will be conducted this year 
from March 10 to April 5. 
that every crippled child has a chance 


Seeing to it 


for physical correction and education 
in order that he may become a well- 
adjusted person is a responsibility of 
which the average American is becom- 
ing more and more conscious. ‘The pre- 
vention of crippling conditions, too, is 
becoming more and more a responsibil- 
ity that society must inevitably meet. 
Anything that calls our individual and 
collective attention to these serious 
problems deserves commendation and 
support. To buy Easter seals and to 
use them during this season of good 
will is to give one’s personal approval 
to a manifestly worthy and necessary 


work. 
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Progress and Trends (A report made just prior to December 7) 


Philippine Education 


by Pedro T. Orata, National Council of Education 


xk Generally speaking, the Amer 


ican people are not conversant 





with educational work in the 
Philippines. Even among specialists in 
education, knowledge about the situa- 
tion in the islands is about as meager as 
it is oftentimes inaccurate. 
is the United States spending for the 
education of the Filipino people? Are 
there opportunities for high-school and 
college education in the Islands? What 
steps are being taken to prepare Fili- 
pinos for teaching? Such questions are 
frequent. Facts are that the United 
States Government is not now spending 
money for Philippine education, and 
never has; that our oldest institution of 
higher education, the University of 
Santo Tomas, is a quarter of a century 
older than Harvard; and that we have 
several normal schools and even a larger 
number of colleges of education that 
prepare teachers for and 
private-school work. In short, the 
Philippine educational system is a going 
concern of magnitude. 
Like all other departments of the Phil- 
ippine Government, the Bureau of Edu 
cation and similar educational agencies 
are supported by the Commonwealth 
Government, and are under Filipino 
management and supervision. 


How much 


publiec- 


considerable 


Forty-first Annual Report 


The purpose of this article is to sum- 
marize educational progress and trends 
in the Philippines, basing the summary 
mainly upon the Forty-first Annual Re 
port of the Director of Education which 
has just been released.’ 

Since 1935, the date of the inaugura 
tion of the Commonwealth 
ment, the Philippine 
system has greatly increased in enroll 


Grovern- 


public-school 


ments. In the number of elementary 

1 Salvador, Annual Re 
port of the Director of Education, July 1, 1939, t« 
June 30, 1940. Manila, Bureau of Pr 
162 p. 


Celedonio. Forty-first 


nting, 141 





Grade III children at their classroom library table, Padre Zamora Elementary School, Rizal. 


schools only two States, Illinois and 
Texas, exceed that of the Philippines. 
The Islands have five times as many 
schools as Delaware and Nevada; twice 
that of Ohio, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
and Georgia; and more than five times 
the combined total of all the other out- 
lying possessions and Territories. In 
elementary school enrollment the 
Philippines are ahead of the individual 
States in the Union, the nearest rivals 
being New York with 200,000 less and 
Pennsylvania with nearly 300,000 less. 
In the number of high schools, how- 
ever, the Philippines suffer in compari- 
10 of the 48 States. In en- 
rollment, of which no comparable data 


son with 


are available, there is reason to believe 
that the Philippine figures are even 
lower, 

lor the education of the children of 
age of 300,000 Indians the 
United States Government is spending 


school 


nearly as much as the Commonwealth | 


Government of the Philippines is de- 
voting to the education of the children 
of its 17 million Com- 
pared with the various States the ap- 


inhabitants. 


propriation for education in the Phil- | 


ippines is exceeded by 21, New York’s 
figures being more than 10 times that 
of the Islands. 

Contrary to the prediction of foreign 
observers the Philippine educational 
system has expanded since 1935 as the 
following statistics show: 





1935 1940 Increase 
Number of school 7, 830 12, 057 4,227 
Number of teachers 27, 921 43, 754 15, 833 
Enrollment _- 229, 242 | 1, 940, 729 711, 487 





Professional Preparation of Personnel 

The problem of securing a sufficient 
professionally prepared 
It is known that 


number of 
teachers is still acute. 
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on August 1, 1939, the percentage of ele- 
mentary teachers without adequate pro- 
(The 


erm adequate professional preparation 





fessional preparation was 50.1. 
means graduation from the normal or 


gcondary normal curriculum or _ its 
everest.) 


in either of two ways: 


This problem is being mei 
(1) Refusing to 
open more classes unless professionally 
prepared teachers are available; and 


(2) placing of more emphasis on in- 


grvice education of teachers through 
yacation normal classes and field super 
yision. In 1939 five vacation classes 
were made available for teachers in 
strategic locations. More than 4,000 
teachers from every province of the 
Islands attended. In addition, 718 


teachers of physical education enrolled 
in physical education courses conducted 


in Manila 


| (These figures do not include the en 


by the Bureau of Education. 
rollment in private schools and colleges 
in Manila and in the 
intensify 
staff of 
, and principals were appointed. 


provinces.) To 
supervision an additional 


369 superintendents, super 
visors 
In order to meet the yearly demand 
for more educational facilities the Edu 
cational Act of 1940 was passed by the 
last assembly and went into effect at the 


beginning of the present school year. 





Among other things this act provides 
for: (1) The shortening of the period of 
elementary education from 7 to 6 years; 
(2) the 
session plan in the primary grades 
in the 


anot her class of the same 


institution of the double-single 
one 
class of 40 pupils morning and 
number in the 
and (8) the 
intermediate 
this 


afternoon for each teacher: 
nationalization of the 
According to 
plan should enable the Government to 
half 


pupils without a corresponding increase 


classes. estimates 


accommodate one million more 


in appropriations for the schools. To 
what extent the plan will mean curtail- 
ment of educational standards has not 
been determined, 


New Subjects Added 


In order to meet more adequately the 
educational provision of the constitution 
of the Philippines new subjects have 
been added to the secondary curricula, 
training 
and physical education, character and 


namely: Combined military 
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Youthful cadets at the Lamitan Elementary School, Zamboanga. 
embraces all boys above 9 in the public schools. 


Preparatory military training 
The program is integrated with physical 


education. 


_ 


EE 


ate 





The school plant, with its well-kept grounds and buildings, is the pride of many a community. 


Photo shows the Bamban Elementary School, 


health, and the national 
Heretofore the pupils have been pro- 
native tongue 


language. 


hibited from using their 
in the school premises because, so it was 
claimed, allowing them to use any other 
language but English would interfere 
with their learning of that language. 
Since the selection of the Tagalog as the 
national language it has been offered in 
the secondary schools for the first time. 
Also it is now permissible for teachers 
to use the local vernacular as a supple- 
mentary medium of instruction in the 
primary grades, 

There is a strong trend toward of- 


Tarlac. 


fering more vocational courses in the 


high schools. In fact, after several 


years of trial and experimentation in 


13 public secondary schools, the so- 


called type A curriculum has been gen- 


eralized this school year. This curric- 
ulum liberal amount of 
vocational exploratory courses as well 
as purely vocational courses. The rea- 
son for the general adoption of this 
type of curriculum is to meet the voca- 
tional needs of the various communi- 
ties, to satisfy the specific aptitudes and 
interests of individual pupils, and to 
the schools from becoming 


contains a 


prevent 











; MW 
dill I; iy Hy 


Wl 
i 


i 
| il 


grits 


Club work is an important phase of the prevocational studies in the elementary grades, in both 


gardening and shop; and most pupils have a club project at their homes. 


grade VI boy with his poultry project. 


purely academic institutions as they 
have tended to become in the last few 
years. This trend is accompanied by 
a corresponding revision of the elemen- 
tary curriculum. 
vocational schools—trade, agriculture, 
normal, commercial, nautical, and home 
economics—have been strengthened and 
enriched by nationalizing them. 

The Educational Act of 1940 is both 
an evidence of an increasing amount of 
critical attitude among political leaders 
concerning matters educational and a 
cause of still greater interest in educa- 
tion among laymen. Surveys have been 
made of the educational needs of the 
country and plans projected to meet 
At the same time teachers, 


Meanwhile regional 


those. needs. 
supervisors, and administrators were 
not indifferent to criticisms, 
They had conferences and conventions, 
in one of which the following changes 
in the school system were approved, 
some of which have been made: 


these 


1. That a type A curriculum in its present, 
or in an improved form, be generalized in the 
public-school system. (Effective July 1941.) 

2. That home economics be offered in all 
public secondary schools and the activa al- 
ready taken by the Bureau of Education in 
prescribing home economics courses in all pub- 
lie secondary schools beginning with the school 
year 1940-41 be indorsed. (In effect now.) 

8. That a committee be created to study the 


142 


desirability of liberalizing the eutrance re- 
quirements to colleges and universities. (Un- 
der study.) 

4. That a more definite source of income for 
the support of Secondary education be provided 
in order to stabilize the finances of secondary 
schools. (Carried out in part.) 

A Check-up on the Findings 


A survey of the Philippine school sys- 
tem was undertaken by a committee 
headed by Paul Monroe of Columbia 
University back in 1925 at the invita- 
the 
The committee made 76 specific recom- 


tion of Philippine Government. 


mendations. ‘Two committees were ap- 
pointed to study these recommendations 
with a view to determining the extent 
to which they have, so far, been put into 
effect. ‘These committees, working in- 
dependently, decided that 47 of the 
recommendations have been followed, 
and that, principally because of the lack 
of sufficient funds, 29 were not followed 
or were followed for a time and later 
abandoned. 


Public Relations 


Most of the work of keeping the peo- 
ple informed on the activities of their 
schools is handled by local school offi- 
cials. An example may be found in the 
activities of the Iloilo School of Arts 
and Trades during the time of its con- 


This photo shows a 


version into a national regional trade 
Thousands of people visited 
the open house exhibit and read the 
pamphlet issued by the school describ. 


school. 


ing the trades taught there. Earlier the 
school had exhibits at the Jaro Carnival 
and at the Iloilo Charity Fair. The 
school newspapers also carry on this 
Of the 144 
secondary schools 44 publish 
papers which are managed by the pupils 


public-relations program. 
news- 


themselves, under the supervision of 
faculty members. Child health days, 
home visits by the home economics 
teachers, garden days, and farm exhibits 
are common ways of informing the com- 
munities about the varied activities of 
the schools. 

For many years the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has encouraged secondary schools 
to hold vitalized commencement exer- 
cises, realizing the possibilities these ex- 
ercises have for interpreting the school 
to the community and for providing the 
students with crystalizing educative ex- 
In many agricultural and 
vocational schools the exercises are ac- 


perience. 


companied by exhibits of students’ work, 
In the academic schools a cultural or 
civic phase of contemporary life is pre- 
sented in a significant manner, 


Curriculum Revision 


Steps have been taken to revive Fili- 
pino folk ways, folk dances, and folk 
songs by including them in courses in 
In 1931 the Bu- 
reau of Education gathered legends 
from the field for use in the prepara- 
tion of for the elementary 
grades. Studies of customs and tradi- 
tions of both the un- 
lettered Filipinos are being made or 
have been made and the results incor- 
porated in of study. The 
normal curriculum has been revised to 


character education. 


readers 


educated and 


Courses 


include courses in Philippine history, 
sociology, nature study, and the na- 
Optional electives 
the main, the new 


1 
1@SS 


tional language. 
are included. In 


curriculum = gives emphasis to 
the professional and professionalized 
courses and subjects, and more atten- 
tion to those courses which aim to 
broaden the general education and cul- 
More em- 


phasis is given to local material. At 


ture of the student-teachers. 
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rade |the same time the National Council of 
sited | Education, established since the in- 
the }auguration of the Commonwealth and 
crib. |recently strengthened, is devoting con- 
rthe }siderable time to laying down funda- 
tival }mental principles of curriculum devel- 


The }opment that will be more responsive to 
this the € On 
144 Filipino people. 

eWws- 


ipils 


needs and conditions 


Education for National Defense 
The nation’s school system, like all 
t Of} other departments of the Common- 


lays, | wealth Government, is geared to na- 


MC3 | tional defense. Food-production cam- 
ibits paigns have been started in the schools 
‘OM- | in which boys and girls take an active 
s of | part. Military training is compulsory 
__ | beginning with upper grades of the 
udu- elementary school. Teachers have been 
ools given assignments to perform in case 
X¢ 


T- ) of emergency. Facilities for accommo- 

















X= | dating evacuating pupils in places of 
“ | evacuation are in readiness to function 
the! on a moment’s notice. Through the 
€X- | schools the public is being taught how 
and | to behave in time of air raids, not to 
ac- / be hysterical and panicky, and to be 
ork, helpful to others in distress. The 
| Or! schools are being organized in other 
2re-1 ways to help the people develop and 
maintain their morale. 
| Educational Research 
ili The central office of the Bureau of 
ili- | ,, 
‘olk Education has a measurement and re- 
“OLK : > ° ° 
search section whose function is to 
- ] “ 
measure educational progress in the 
Bu- page ; 
various divisions. Research is being 
nds . > 
done in the field by teachers, super- 
ra- ; Fs, 
visors, and superintendents who under- 
Ary ye : 
’ take studies that are of immediate 
di- | s > ° 
interest to them, the results of which 
un- ; , : 
can immediately be put to use in the 
or - -— ‘ 
Improvement of instruction and super- 
or- %p- ont 
‘he | Vision. These studies are usually re- 
‘he ; ; 
, ported in the annual reports of super- 
8] " . ° . ° 
intendents, principals, and division 
ry, ‘ 
‘ supervisors. 
Nil- : ‘ns , ial 
Epiror’s NotTe.—This article on Philippine 
ves | education was received from Dr. Orata 
ew | Shortly before “December 7.” The author 
to had served as a staff member of the U. S. 
ed | Office of Education, for a period, before 
his return to the Philippines. 
n- 
to al “ . al " 
al SCHOOL LIFE—1 year, $1 
Order from Superintendent of Documents 
m- Ire > 
Washington, D. C. 
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First Report 


School Level of Adult Population 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


TABLE l. 


Number and percent of persons 25 years old and over by years of school completed and 
median years completed, for the State, urban and rural: 1940 


Utah 





Years of school completed 


The 
State 
1 2 
Persons 25 years old and over 267, 863 
No school years completed 3, 930 
Grade school: 
1 to 4 years 10, 797 
5 and 6 years 16, 274 
7 and 8 years 79, 019 
High school: 
1 to 3 years 57, 136 
4 years 52, 542 
College: 
1 to 3 years 29, 291 
4 years or more . 16, 324 
Not reported _. 2, 550 


Median years completed 


Number Percent 
Rural , on Rural— . 
Urban non- —_ kK ted Urban non- —_ 
farm ’ farm 

3 4 5 6 7 ™ +] 
159, 303 67, 699 40, 861 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1, 788 1, 048 1, 094 1.5 1.1 1.5 2.7 
5, 793 3, 107 1, 897 4.0 3.6 4.6 4.6 
9, 101 4, $22 2, R51 6.1 5.7 6.4 7.0 
43,112 21, 352 14, 555 29. 5 27.1 31.5 35. 6 
30, 962 16, 423 9, 751 21.3 19.4 24.3 23.9 
35, 491 11, 449 45, 602 19.6 22. 3 16.9 13.7 
19, 171 6, 466 3, 654 10.9 12.0 9.6 8.9 
12, 34° 2, 932 1,049 6.1 7.8 4.3 2.6 
1, 542 600 408 1.0 1.0 9 1.0 
10. 2 10.8 9.7 9.9 





TABLE 2.—Percentage of persons 2£ 


years and over by years of school completed and median number 


of years completed, 1940 





Years of school completed —_ — Idaho 
No school years completed 3.9 3.3 0.9 
Grade school: 
1 to 4 years 19.3 9.6 4.3 
5 and 6 years 18.4 13.0 6.7 
7 and 8 years 29. 6 31.1 38. 4 
High school 
1 to 3 vears 12.7 17.3 18. 1 
4 years 8.7 14.0 16.0 
College: 
1 to 2 years 4.0 4.3 9.6 
4 years 2.2 5.2 4.4 
Percent not reporting years completed 1.2 2.2 1.4 
100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Median years completed 7.5 8.5 8.9 


Mon- | vevadal, New | North South | Ver- | Wyo- 

tana ©VaG8) Mexico | Dakota| Dakota! mont | ming 
1.6 3.0 10.7 2.1 1.2 1.6 19 
5.9 5.8 16.6 8.7 6.0 4.6 5.2 
8.0 6.3 11.5 10.1 8.8 7.4 7.2 
39.8 30.3 23.0 45. 1 45.5 39.4 34.1 
1.8 17.4 13.1 10. 6 12. 18.3 18.1 
5.7 19.5 12.2 10.8 12.9 17.9 18,.6 
8.6 8.7 6.7 7.9 8.2 5.5 9.0 
4.8 6.5 4.4 3.5 3.8 4.1 4.1 
0.9 2. § 1&8 1.1 0.8 1.2 0.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100. 0 
8.7 9.6 7.9 8.3 8.5 8.8 9.2 





kk 


The United States Bureau of 
the Census to 
date (December 15, 1941) 
data for 11 States on the question rel- 
ative to the years of school completed 
by each person, which has replaced the 
illiteracy question on earlier censuses. 

The data have been released by the 
Bureau, State by State, as Series P-6. 
The tvpe of data which are available for 
each State in these releases is illustrated 
in table 1 for Utah, that being the first 
State for which data were made avail- 
able. 


has released 


Median Education 


While in Utah the median education 
for those living in the cities is almost 
completion of the third year of high 
school, those on the farm have com- 


pleted only the first year of high school. 
The proportion of college graduates 
residing in the cities of Utah is three 
times that of those living on the farms, 
but the proportion of persons having 
some college work, living in cities, is 
less than twice as great as for those 
living on farms. 

The percentage of persons 25 years 
and over, by year of school completed 
and median years completed, are given 
in table 2 for the other 10 States for 
which data are available. Similar data 
for Utah are in column 6 of table 1. 
The data for Arkansas with its large 
Negro population are especially in- 
teresting in comparison with the other 
States and show how valuable will be the 
more detailed data to be released later. 
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A. V. A. Convention 


& KK Two themes were given careful 
consideration at the sessions 
of the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, held in Boston, December 10 
to 13, inclusive. 

Primary emphasis was placed in con- 
vention addresses and discussions upon 
the necessity for stepping up and mak- 
ing as effective as possible programs de- 
signed to provide preliminary and in- 
service training for work in national 
defense industries. Of special signifi- 
cance, however, was the emphasis laid 





upon the necessity of formulating an 
adequate program for training persons 
for employment under the conditions it 
is expected will obtain with the consum- 
mation of peace. 


Quoting the Administrator 


Foremost among those who sounded 
the cali for a wisely formulated plan of 
vocational education to be put into oper- 
ation following the war, was the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal 
Agency, Paul V. McNutt. 
the annual banquet of the association, 
Mr. McNutt said: 

“Educational groups and Government 
must make plans so that the schools may 
be ready to do their part in facilitating 
those adjustments which the transition 
to peace will require.” 
pronouncements made by 
trator McNutt 

“Some of the things which the voca- 
tional educators may then be called upon 
to do can even now be 
Doubtless you will again, as after the 
World War, be called upon to help re- 
train many of the men returning to 
civil life from the 
Doubtless you will be called upon also to 
retrain many of the workers now en- 
gaged in defense production whose 
services will no longer be required in 
the armament or heavy 
dustries. 


Security 


Speaking at 


Among other 
Adminis- 


were the following: 


envisaged. 


armed services. 


goods In- 
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Defense and After-the-War Training 


by C. M. Arthur, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


only about 14 percent of Ameri- 
can youth (14 to 21 years of age) are en- 
The spe- 
cial significance of this small percentage 
would seem to me to be just this: That 


rolled in schools and colleges. 


if means could be devised by which a 
much larger percentage of the 18- to 21- 
year-olds might be retrained in schools 
providing significant educational activi- 
ties appropriate to their interests and 
needs, those schools would then be mak- 
ing an even greater contribution to 
matching youth to jobs than they have 
heretofore been able to do. 

“It will be necessary to provide ap- 
propriate and varied curricula in the 
high schools and post-high-school insti- 
tutions for large numbers of older youth. 

“Tt will be necessary, secondly, to de- 
vise better means by which those youth 
who desire to do so may be enabled to 
take advantage of the various and ap- 
propriate educational opportunities 
provided. ° 

“One of the most significant and suc 
cessful phases of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s service to youth in recent year's 
has been the arrangement by which 
needy youth have been enabled to earn 
the small amounts necessary for their 
continued attendance in colleges by em- 
ployment on student-work projects pro- 
vided by the schools themselves. A 
continuation of this program, with ap- 
propriate modifications of administra- 
tive policy and procedure might well 
provide the means by which much 
larger numbers of youth could profit- 
ably continue their attendance in post- 
institutes and 


high-school vocational 


ss 


junior colleges in the years ahead 
Quoting Senator Lee 


Senator Josh Lee of Montana in his 
address at the banquet, which had for 
its general theme, “deploying for 
battle,” reminded his audience that in- 
dustrial and agricultural education will 
have vital roles to play in solving post- 












war, unemployment problems as wel] 





as in speeding up war efforts on theft 





farm and in the factory. 
“To meet the emergency,” said Sen- 






ator Lee, “we can start by decentraliz. 
We cal 
make family farming attractive so thag 
the small farmer can compete (wit 
instruction in 





ing our big farming efforts. 








vocationg 






the aid of 
agriculture) by establishing him on hig 






When a man owns 
fight to the 


last to defend it from aggressors.” 


own small farm. 
land he will fight for it 


| 


Senator Lee believes that rocatioalll 


agriculture, because it helps to return} ™ 
men to the soil, bears the key to the, iol 
development of national morale that} ™™* 
will not countenance defeatism. tha 
| pla 

Quoting Association President | in 


Stressing the need for a clear-cut,| ©! 
well-defined vocational ( 
education after the war, Oscar W. Ros-}| 
enthal, president, The Builders’ Asso-} Per 


program of 





ciation, Chicago, advocated that: tha 
(1) A well-organized program of dev 


vocational guidance be set up for the| 1) 
students of all school systems, but more | 
particularly for students of vocational tha 
schools. kee 

(2) A plan be worked out whereby of 
full understanding could be secured 
among industry, labor, and the voca- 


tional school in formulating, establish- | _ A 
ing, and operating programs of voca- | "8 
tional education. In this connection} pac 
Mr. Rosenthal stressed particularly the | #"¢ 
value of advisory committees for voca- | out 

| Voc 


tional education on which employees, 
employers, and educational authorities lisk 


have equal representation. ag 

(3) Large area vocational schools— r. 
county or district, for instance—be set D 
up so that varied types of training may Ag 


be available to rural youth; and that,| Off 
if necessary, transportation to and{ SS 
from such schools be provided. 

(4) Vocational schools in planning} ®'S 


their curricula, consider the develop-| “® 





has 
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ment of new industries and the occupa- 
tional problems arising in such indus- 
tries. In this connection Mr. Rosen 
thal cited the increase in the use of 
plastics, and the new skills that workers 
| in plastic industries will be required 
to master. 

(5) Vocational teachers be required 
to enter work in industries for given 
periods at frequent intervals in order 


that they may keep abreast of latest 


developments in technical processes and 
| in work technique. 


(6) Every effort be made to insure 


that vocational schools’ curricula are in 
| keeping with current vocational needs 
of workers in industry. 
Agricultural Education 

Agricultural education groups attend- 
ing the A. V. A. convention considered 
such topics as agricultural education 

and defense, training programs for 
out-of-school farm youth, long-time 
vocational agriculture programs, estab- 

| lishment of young men in farming. 

| agricultural education standards, and 
F. F. A. activities. 

D. M. Clements, agent southern region, 
Agricultural Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, told members of the 
association that vocational agriculture 
has a vital part to play in getting farm- 
ers to produce quantities of food suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of military forces 
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and civilians during the war period. 
W. T. Spanton, Chief of the Office 
of Education’s Agricultural Education 
Service, assured agricultural educators 
that the “Food for Freedom” program 
of increased agricultural production 
launched by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard is being widely sponsored by 
State supervisors of agricultural educa- 
tion throughout the country. He 
stressed the cooperation of vocational 
agriculture supervisors and teachers in 
setting up part-time and evening classes 
for out-of-school youth and adult farm- 
ers, to assist them in the repair and 
maintenance of farm implements and 
machinery. Dr. Spanton called atten- 
tion to the drain on the supply of agri- 
cultural teachers resulting from the en- 
trance of many of them into military 
service, and into other fields of defense 
work and cited also the lessened enroll- 
ments in agricultural college courses of 
prospective agriculture teachers. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Trade and industrial supervisors and 
teacher trainers will be faced with in- 
creased responsibilities for providing 
preemployment training for occupations 
affected by social legislation beneficial 
to workers in industries, following the 
war, John A. McCarthy, State director 
of vocational education in New Jersey, 
told the supervisory and teacher-train- 
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ing group. The training “screens” 
through which the prospective worker 
of today must pass in order to be suc- 
cessful have increased in number, Mr. 
McCarthy said. He cited the need of 
training for new employments, those 
displaced in industries now classified as 
“nonessential.” “Eventually,” Mr. Me- 
Carthy stated, “the training facilities 
which are now being used for defense 
training will have to be used to rehabili- 
tate the victims of modern warfare.” 

Discussing the need for and the ad- 
in training programs for 
James R. 
public-service 


vancement 
public-service employees, 
Coxen, consultant in 
training, Office of Education, declared 
that such training programs should be: 

(1) Organized, financed, and con- 
ducted on a district, county, or State 
basis, rather than on a local basis. 

(2) Conducted on a cooperative basis ; 
that is, city, county, and State agencies 
should cooperate in providing training. 

(3) Taught by instructors with a 
practical knowledge of the needs of the 
group under instruction. 

(4) Based upon a clear understand- 
ing of the purpose of public training. 

What can be accomplished in the field 
of public-service training through con- 
certed effort, was outlined by Fred W. 
Hosler, director, public-service institute, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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“During the past 2 months,” Mr. Hos- 
ler said, “the Pennsylvania Public- 
Service Institute has conducted 61 
county defense training institutes, in 
which emergency medical service, first 
aid and Red Cross services, and fire and 
air raid warden services were outlined 
for the leading public citizens and local 
councils of defense. 

As an evidence of the different types 
of work which women may perform, R. 
W. Hambrook, senior specialist, trade 
and industrial education, Office of Edu- 
cation, enumerated the types of work 
women in England are doing, and for 
which women here may be trained. 
English women, he said, are performing 
common labor, clerical work, 
skilled work and work involving lim- 
ited skill. Former factory workers (28 
percent) and (23 
percent) compose the bulk of the women 
defense workers in England. Women 
are selected for work on the basis of 
past experience, mechanical ability and 
finger dexterity tests, and through final 
tests on the job. They are trained in 
plants, in technical and training schools, 
and in what is known as Ministry of 
Labor training centers, and in some 
instances, in special schools. 

Louise Moore, agent, trade and indus- 
trial education for girls and women, 
Office 6f Education, called attention to 
the fact that since 1870 women have 
formed a constantly increasing propor- 
tion of the total labor force in the 
United States, and that they now con- 
stitute one-fourth of all workers. 
Their largest opportunities are in the 


semi- 


10usehold workers 


service fields, and in manufacturing. 


Women have already been trained in 


airplane construction work, lay-out 
work, riveting, drillpress work, sub- 
assembly inspection, parachute con- 


struction, electrical assembly, radio as 
sembly, on bench lathes and screw ma- 
chines, on kick press and hand tapping 
machines, in blueprint reading, draft- 
ing and tracing, and in specific phases 
of lens grinding and polishing. 

Present and future needs of industry 
for women workers was discussed by 
Bertha M. Neinberg, acting director, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Many small parts used in gun 
and instrument ammunition and_air- 


145 


plane factories, which require care in 
manufacture and accurate inspection 
work, may be made by women, she said. 
Women excel in this type of work, she 
Forty percent of the workers 
in the Federal Arsenal at Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and at the Wales 
women. The percentage 
work 
lieves, increase materially in the air- 


stated. 


Arsenal, are 
of women in war will, she be- 
plane, engine manufacturing, tool mak- 
ing, machinery production, and ship 


building fields. 
Home Economics Education 


Discussions in the home economics ses- 
sions of the convention centered around 
the problems involved in carrying on the 
long-time program of home economics 
education and at the same time render- 
ing maximum service in the homemak- 
ing problems arising from defense and 
war conditions. 

As a result of these discussions a ten- 
tative outline covering the contributions 
home economics education may make 
through school and community pro- 
grams in helping to solve special prob- 
lems growing out of emergency con- 
ditions, was prepared by a_ special 
convention committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

This outline emphasizes the aspects 
of home and family living in which 
education may play a valuable role. It 
the providing 
training in home economics schools and 


stresses necessity of 
classes on the problems involved in 
building and maintaining family health 
by providing for adequate nutrition; 
through careful home nursing meas- 
selection and = conser- 


ures; through 


vation of clothing; through adequate 
child care; through proper management 
of resources; and through recreational 
activities, 

Special attention is given in the out- 
line to the proper management of fam- 
ily resources, which are being radically 
changed for most families as a result 
of the increased cost of living, the higher 
or decreased in- 


taxes, and increased 


comes. The necessity of stressing, in 
home economics instruction, problems 
incident to the selection, use and con- 
servation of consumer goods; the cur- 


tailment of specific consumer services; 


the impact of defense upon family re- 
sources; the difficulties of workers mi- 
grating to defense areas; and the im- 
pact of defense on family life as a whole, 
is emphasized in the outline. 


Business Education 


An outstanding discussion on train- 
ing in the field of distributive educa- 
tion was conducted by Paul H. Nystrom, 
member of the Federal Advisory Board 
for Vocational Education, professor of 
marketing, Columbia University. “It 
is absurd to assume that a retail sales- 
person can be trained in a few hours 
or even in a few days,” Dr. Nystrom de- 
clared. “The attainment of vocational 
proficiency, even with the best possible 
training, will require months or even 
years. We must somehow get the idea 
over to employees as well as to voca- 
tional training teachers that no short 
course, no matter how intensively con- 
ducted, can do more than serve as a step 
toward proficiency.” 

The need for training for retail sell- 
ing can best be met, according to Dr, 
Nystrom, “by a program of combined 
study and experience offered to per- 
sons in retail employment, who have 
shown by past performance and tests 
that they have the necessary qualities 
and aptitudes for this kind of work,” 
which he believes would require a period 
of 3 or 4 years. He advocates courses 
in related subjects in which it will be 
possible to give the trainee “a sound 
of useful and 

He suggests that diplo- 


foundation 
knowledge.” 
mas or degrees be granted graduates of 


necessary 


retail selling. In addition, he suggests 
that trade associations sponsor training 
in retail selling. “There is no more im- 
portant service that any trade associa- 
tion can possibly sponsor than the edu- 
cation of its members,” he declared. 
Citing the results of research, which 
show that 80 percent of the graduates 
of commercial high 
schools in stenography and bookkeeping 


departments in 


take positions in other business fields, 
Harold B. Buckley, chief of business 
education, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, advocated that business edu- 
cation programs be founded on facts 
derived from actual surveys of local 
conditions. Such 
shows that approximately half of the 


research, he says 
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students in the high-school commercial 
sewn should have training for 
selling and store work—in distributive 
jeducation, in other words. Alberta Me- 
Farlane, educational director, National 
Restaurant Association, told a conven- 
tion audience that a daily saving of 
thousands of dollars could be effected 


| through training programs for the more 


than one million employees in_ the 


restaurant industry. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 


Among principal topics covered by 
the occupational information and guid- 
ance group at the convention were the 
special training needs revealed by voca- 
tional guidance techniques, and meth- 
ods of vocational diagnosis. 

Discussing the second of these topics, 
Edwin H. Davis, director of educational 
Vermont De- 
partment of Education, stressed the im- 


research and guidance, 


| portance of the cumulative record of the 


ell. | 


Dr. 
1ed 
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individual pupil and the personal inter- 
view as aids in making individual voca- 
“T realize full well,” 
Dr. Davis declared, “the tremendous im- 
tests, 
try-out experiences, the making of voca- 


tonal diagnosis. 


portance of exploratory and 
tional and educational plans, and guid- 
ance clinics. However, for the practical 
purposes of a counselor, I am placing a 
cumulative record and the arrangement 
of an individual counseling interview 
as the two most important methods of 
diagnosis.” 

Dr. Davis explained that the cumula- 
tive record calls for information on the 
social and economic status of the indi- 
vidual, his health and physical condi- 
tion, school achievement, standardized 
test records, measures of vocational in- 


terests and aptitudes, personality and 


| trait ratings, vocational activities and 





achievement, anecdotal notes from 
teachers and other individuals, employ- 
ment record, and vocational and eduea- 
tional plans. Armed with such infor- 
mation, the counselor is in position to 
further diagnose the individual voca- 


tionally through a personal interview. 


Convention Resolutions 


In a series of resolutions adopted at 
its final business session, December 13. 
the Association 


American Vocational 


recommended that “vocational defense 
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training” be designated in the future 
Asso- 
ciation members pledged their “united 
‘complete 


as “vocational victory training.” 
and untiring efforts” and the ‘ 
utilization of our schools and training 
facilities throughout the Nation, in an 
all-out-training-for-victory program,” 
and that “efforts 
doubled and redoubled to advance pro- 


declared would be 
duction of essential war materials.” 

The association also pledged the ef- 
forts of its members to the successful 
consummation of the “Food for Free- 
dom” campaign launched among farm- 
ers by the U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and to the program recognizing the 
contribution of the home to national 
security. They also reaffirmed their be- 
lief that the “responsibility for voca- 
tional education should continue to rest 
with the public-school systems of the 
State and local communities, with finan- 
cial aid and guidance from the Federal 
Government.” 


Association Elections 


John J. Seidel, State director of vo- 
Maryland, 
elected president of the American Voca- 
tional Association for the ensuing year 


cational education, was 


at the annual convention meeting of the 
Association’s House of Delegates. Mr. 
Seidel has been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the association for 4 
years, 

Arthur B. Mays, professor of indus- 
trial education, University of Illinois, 
was elected for a 3-year term as vice 
president representing the industrial 
arts education section of the association. 

Vice presidents reelected for a 3-year 
term include: Dr. Nystrom, professor 
of marketing, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., vice president for the 
business education section ; and Florence 
Fallgatter, Iowa State College, vice 
president for the home economies sec- 
tion. For the 2 years remaining of the 
term of Mr. Seidel as vice president for 
the industrial education section, the as- 
sociation selected John A. McCarthy, 
assistant commissioner of education in 
charge of vocational education for New 
Jersey. 

Charles W. Sylvester, director of vo- 
cational education for the board of edu- 
cation, Maryland, was reelected treas- 
urer, for the fifteenth year. 


Toledo, Ohio, was selected as the 1942 
convention city. 


Group Elections 


Two sections of the American Voca- 
tional Association—the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, and the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Trainers—elected 
officers at special business meetings. 

As its leaders the State directors chose 
the following: 

President, C. A. Bell, State director 
of vocational education, Illinois. 

Vice president, John A, McCarthy, 
commissioner of education, 
New Jersey. 

Secretary-treasurer, W. W. Trent, 
State director of vocational education, 
West Virginia. 

In addition, the executive committee 
elected includes: Mr. Seidel, R. B. Jepp- 
son, State director for vocational educa- 
tion, Nevada; and G. E. Freeman, State 
director for vocational education, Ten- 


nessee. 


assistant 


The industrial teacher-trainer group 
chose as its officers: 

President, Lynn A. Emerson, profes- 
sor of industrial education, Cornell 
University. 

Vice presidents, Clyde Wilson, head, 
department of industrial teacher train- 
ing, University of Tennessee; Clarence 
Wetzel, board of education, St. Louis; 
and Eber Sotzin, head, department of 
industrial education, State 
College, San Jose, Calif. 

Secretary-treasurer, Charles Cyrus, 
University of Texas. 

Trustee, Miss Cleo Murtland, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Teachers 


Exhibits 


The vocational school exhibits shown 
at the Boston convention attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

Exhibitors included the Irving Trade 
School, Boston ; the Boys’ Trade School, 
Boston; the Trade School for Girls, 
Boston: Cole Trade School, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Gloucester, Mass., Voca- 
tional School; Fall River, Mass.. 
Schools; Lyin, Mass., Shoe School; Vo- 
cational School, Pittsfield, Mass.: 
Worcester, Mass., Trade School: the 
New Bedford, Mass., Trade School; 

(Concluded on 


page 160) 
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Inter-American News 


iby Jessie A. Lane, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations 


ik * * Pan American Materials 
‘ars the Pan 


American Union has been pub- 


Durine 






recent: Vv 


lishing three series of bulletins relative 
Entitled, 


d | MeErICAN 


to its 21 member republics. 
The d | sii / Ve - The 
(ity iNé rv \ and ‘4 he 


these 


rican Ne 
Commodities of 
Commerce Neries publications 
provide a wealth of authentic and de- 
[tailed background material for students 
and teachers interested in this field. 

| In each number of the “nation” series, 
ithe history of the country is outlined, 
and its geographical and scenic features, 
constitution and government, natural 
nication and travel, and its educational 


program 4s described. Similarly, the 


| 

|resources and basic industries, commu- 
| 

isignificant historical aspects, the char- 
l acteristics features and institutions, and 
the occupations and mode of life, of 25 
| of the largest cities are described in the 
| “city” series. 

COni- 


Twenty three commodities of 


merce bulletins are now available. 
They concern not only such familiar 
| products as sugar, coffee, rubber, ete., 
| but also others which, while equally 
important in their respective regions, 
are less familiar in the United States: 
tagua, yerba maté, quebracho, chicle, are 
examples of this last and most inter- 
esting group. In the case of each com 
modity, the region where it is found, 


the form in which it is produced, the 


manner of collecting and processing, 
and its commercial uses and economic 
value are described in detail. 
These attractive 
well illustrated with photographs and 
All would 


junior and senior high 


bulletins are and 
detailed maps and charts. 
be useful in 
school classes, and the majority of the 
commodity bulletins could be used in 
the fifth and sixth grades. Upon re- 
quest the Pan American Union (Wash- 
’.) will furnish a complete 

The price of each bulletin 


ington, D. ¢ 
list of titles. 
is 5 cents. 

Pan-Americana 


Under this title. the visual aids serv 
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ice of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College in upper Montclair has pub- 
lished a list of from which 
teachers who are interested in organiz- 


sources 


ing or teaching units and courses in 
field may 
visual and teaching aids. 

The material is organized by coun- 


the Latin-American secure 


tries, one section being devoted to each 
of 17 of the Latin American republics, 
one to Latin America in general, one to 
Spain, and one to Spain in the United 
The maps, 
charts, films, slides, pictures, posters, 
illustrated 
booklets, pamphlets, and some of the 
Each 


scribed, the source from which it may 


States. listings include 


magazine articles, music, 


more recent books. item is de- 


is indicated, and in most 


Much free 


be obtained 
cases the price is given. 
material is included. 

In the appendix, students interested 
in cookery will find recipe books and 
the names of firms handling represen- 
tative national foods. Here, too, is a 
list of agencies through which children 
wishing to correspond with their neigh- 
make their 

concerned 


south may 
Periodicals 


bors to the 
arrangements. 
with Latin America, field trips avail- 
able to students in the neighborhood of 
New York, Boston, and Washington, 
and a list of firms and agencies produc- 
ing costumes and costume dolls com- 
plete the bulletin. It can be purchased 
for 50 cents, but, in the words of the 
title page, “we accept no stamps, we 


send no bills.” 
Hemisphere Defense Debates 


During the present school year the 
debating teams in the schools belonging 
to the High School Debating Union of 
North Carolina will discuss the ques- 
tion, “Resolved, That a union of West- 
ern Hemisphere nations should be estab- 
lished.” In order that all students who 
are interested may have access to per- 
tinent and timely information on the 
subject, the Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina has se- 
lected and reprinted a group of maga- 


zine articles—or excerpts from atrti- 
cles—in a debate handbook entitled, 
Hemisphere Defense. 

The articles are classified under three 
headings, “general references,” “affir- 
mative references,” and “negative refer- 
All have been prepared by 
recognized authorities, and have been 
published within recent years in lead- 
ing national magazines. They con- 
cern every aspect of the problem. The 
historical background, the economic 
problems involved, the political impli- 
cations, the geographical influences to be 
considered, the accomplishments of the 
recent Pan American conferences—all 
are explored, some in much detail. 

In addition to this material, an his- 
torical sketch of the activities of the 
debating union, a statement of the rules 


ences. 


and regulations governing the debates, 
and a long bibliography of periodical 
literature on the subject of hemisphere 
defense are included in the bulletin. It 
can be purchased for 25 cents. 


Workshops 


During the 1941 meeting of the eighth 
International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, a Latin-Ameri- 
can workshop, composed of teachers ac- 
tively interested in this field, undertook 
to develop a body of material which 
would be of practical value to elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers. Result- 
ing from this undertaking were lists of 
sources of teaching aids—maps, films, 
books, records, periodicals, ete—which 
are available to the average teacher. and 
“a number of suggestions and developed 
units exemplifying various methods by 
which Latin-American studies might be 
incorporated into the school program.” 
All this material is presented in a 96- 
page mimeographed bulletin entitled, A 
Report of the Workshop on Latin-Amer- 
ican Studies, which can be purchased 
from the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. The price is 75 cents. 








Schools in War Time 
I WOULD URGE that the people 


continue to give generous support to 
their schools of all grades. 


WoopDROW WILSON, 1918. 

















New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





tke 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ One form of demonstration of the unity 
and patriotism of the American people has 
been the display of the American flag and 
other symbols of our national life. Manu- 
facturers have endeavored to meet the de 
mand for the patriotic motif, especially in 
clothing and costume jewelry. 
men and others the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce prepared a handbook en 
titled, The Flag of the United States—Its 
Use in Commerce (Trade Promotion Series 
No. 218), which contains the text of Federal, 
State, and Territorial laws on the use of the 
flag. Price, 10 cents. 


For business- 


@ An exhibit on Women and Defense, suit 
able for use at meetings and conferences, has 
been prepared by the Women’s Bureau. 
sisting of five panels, 32 by 37 inches each, the 
exhibit may be hung on the 
played on a table. The center panel is in the 
form of a copper-colored shield and outlines 
the Women's Bureau program as related te 
women in defense 
panels of photographic displays compare 
women war workers of 1917-18 with women 
defense workers of 1940-41. A fourth panel 
illustrates essential employment standards for 
women on defense production. The fifth por- 
trays types of women on the various defense 
fronts—in industrial, governmental, and pro- 
fessional services, as volunteer workers, as 
members of organizations and communities, 
and as homemakers. 

The exhibit is loaned free of charge, but 
transportation charges must be paid by the 
borrower. When shipped in its fiber pack- 
ing case, it weighs 54 pounds. Directions for 
setting up and repacking are enclosed in the 
case. 


Con 


wall or dis 


industries. Two other 


@ Two motion pictures produced by the Film 
Unit of the Office for Emergency Management 
are available in 16-mm. sound editions for 
showing by schools, clubs, civic groups, and 
other nonprofit organizations : 

Power for Defense—1 reel, 10 minutes, re- 
porting on the defense activities using TVA 
power in the Tennessee Valley, shows the 
manufacture of Army shoes, tents, 
shells, marine boilers, 
and other items. 

Army in Overalls—1 reel, 7 minutes, depict- 
ing the work of the CCC in clearing military 
reservations for the U. S. Army, shows land 
clearance for parachute troops, tank units, 
rifle ranges, and other activities. 


textiles, 
airplanes, aluminum 


150 


These films are distributed at no cost to the 
user other than for transportation charges. 
When requesting a booking, indicate the size 
of your projector, whether it is equipped for 
running sound or silent films, and list three 
For further 
information write to the Division of Informa- 


choices of dates for exhibition. 


tion, Office of Emergency Management, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following free price lists of Govern- 
ment publications: Army and Militia—Na 
tional Defense and Veterans’ Affairs, No. 19; 
Federal Specifications—Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog, No. 75; Interstate Commerce 
and Federal Communications Commission. No 
59; Mines fuel, gas, 
petroleum, and minerals, No. 58; Navy, No. 63; 
Pacific States 
ton, No. 69; Proceedings of Congress—Annals 
of Debates, 
sional Globe, and Congressional Record, No. 
19; Suburbanites and home-builders, No. 72; 
Weather, Astronomy, and Meteorology, No. 48. 


Explosives, gasoline, 


California, Oregon, Washing- 


of Congress, Register Congres- 


@ United States Civil Service Commissioner 
Lucille Foster McMillin describes some of the 
types of defense activities carried on by 
women in the Federal Service in a publica- 
entitled The First Year—A Study of 


Women’s Participation in Federal Defense 


tion 


ictivities. Free. 

@ Pilot training, airports, airways, and air 
safety are the topics under which the defense 
work of the Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
outlined in CAA Staff Handbook CAA For 
De fense. Free. 


@ Suggestions for State and Local Fire De- 
(Civilian Defense Fire Series Bulletin 
No. 1) gives the steps immediately necessary 
for organization of a fire-defense plan. Re- 
spective responsibilities of Federal, State, and 


fense 


local governments and functions of the pro- 
posed State fire coordinators and local defense 
fire chiefs are indicated. Consideration is 
also given to points to be covered in a survey 
of fire defense, to mutual aid, to general fire 
prevention and protection activities, and to 
the problem of organizing and training auxil- 
iary fire-fighting forces. Price, 10 cents. 

@ School dental health, the food 
we should eat, good posture, care of the hair 


hygiene, 


and sealp, and hygiene adjustments through- 
out life are among the topics treated in Per- 


sonal Hygiene, a bulletin prepared by the 
United States Public Health Service as Sup 
plement No. 137 to the Public Health Reports, 


Single copies sell for 10 cents. 


@ The final report of the Women’s Bureay 

United 
giving a 
general summary of legislation affecting prop 


on the Legal Status of Women in the 
States of America, January 1, 1938, 
erty rights, domestic relations, and political 
responsibilities of women in the United States, 
with its many separate jurisdictions, is now 
Ask for Women’s Bureau Bulletin 


Price, 15 cents. 


available. 
No. 157. 

Abstracts for the 48 States and the Distrie 
of Columbia, published as Women’s Bureay 
Bulletins 157-1 (Alabama) to 157-49 (Wy. 


oming), are also available at 5 cents a copy, 


@ Results of a study made by the Children’s 
Bureau of certain Methods of Assessing the 
Children 
thropometric, clinical, and socio-economic ob 


Physical Fitness of based on ab 
servations made of 713 7-year-old white boys 
and girls in New Haven, Conn., over a period 
of 19 or 20 months during 1934-36 are to be 
Publication No. 


found in Children’s Bureau 


263. Price, 15 cents. 
@ Aerial new, and the 
technical problems involved in the making of 


photogrammetry is 


maps from aerial photographs are presented 
in The Slotted Templet Method for Controlling 
Maps Made From Acrial Photographs, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No, 404, of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, along with details of this 
method of aerial photography as compared 
with the hand-templet method, the practical 
results that have been obtained, and the office 
practices that have proved effective in secur 
ing the best results. Price, 15 cents. 
@ Rubber is the item of greatest value im 
ported by the United States during the last 5 
Where does the United States get it 
How is it obtained from the tree 
What is synthetie 
rubber and its importance at the present time! 


years. 
rubber ? 
and prepared for market? 


These and other questions are answered by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Trade Promotion Series No. 209, Rubber: 
History, Production, and Manufacture. Price, 
10 cents. 


@ With American families spending from § 
to 18 percent of their food money for fats and 
know the 

Do some 


oils, the homemaker wants to 


answers to the following questions: 
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kinds of fats have lities that make them 














more Suitable for one purpose than another? 
How do different kinds of fats compare in 
digestibility ? Ar ere Federal grades and 
standards to aid ft) sumer in buying fats 


and oils ? Answel these questions are to 
Leaflet 


Cooking and Table 


he found in Department of Agriculture 
No. 204, Fats and O 


Ise. 5 eents 


é Facts on where 


relative costs of © ft. and how 


umers may borrow, the 
to select the 
most advantageous source of credit at the 
were ol ed by the Credit Union 


redit 


lowest cost, 


Section of the Far Administration in 


order to aid educat committees in devel- 


oping effective membership programs. 

If you are contemplating organizing a Fed 
eral Credit Unior send 15 cents to the Su 
and ask for a 


Credit 


perintendent of Documents 


copy of 10 Close j ) Consume 


Service, United States 


@ The National P 


Department of the Interior, has recently issued 


two series ot hist publi ations (see illus 


tration), which n be purchased from the 


Superintendent of Documents at the prices 


stated 

The’ standard 6-page historical booklet 
series, illustrates th photographs, prints, 
and maps is now lable as follows: Abra 
ham Lincoln Na Historical Park, Ken 
tucky (10 cents Chickamauga and Chat 


National Military Park, Georgia and 
National His 


Fort Marion 


fanooga 
Tennessee (10 c Colonial 
torical Park, Virg » cents) ; 
and Fort Mat: ‘ Nationa] 
Florida (10 ce Fort 
Monument, Geor 10 cents) ; 
Birthplace National 


Monuments, 
Pulaski National 
George Wash- 
Monument, Vir 
National Mili 
tary Park, cents): Great 
Mountains National Park, North Caro 
Tennessee (10 Guilford 
Military Park, North 
opewell Village National 
Mor 
torical Park, New Jersey 
ee National 


ington s 


ginia (10) cents Gettysburg 
Pen ania (5 
Smoky 
lina and 


Courthouse Natio 


cents) ; 


Carolina (5 cents I 


Historic Site, Pe vivania (10 cents) ; 
ristown National H 
(> cents); Ocmulg Monument, 
Salem Maritime National 
Shiloh 


Tennessee (5 cents): 


(5 cents 

Historic Site, Massac 
National Military Park, 
and Vicksburg National Military Park, Missis 


Georgia 


husetts (5 cents): 


Sippi (10 cents) 

Numbers in the Popular Study Series, which 
consists of brief articles of general historical 
interest, are now iilable at 10 cents each, 
as follows: 

No. 1, Winter Encampments of the Revolu 
tion; No, 2, Weapons and Equipment of Early 
American Soldi No. 3, Wall Paper News 
of the Sixties; No. 4, Prehistoric Cultures in 
the Southeast ; No. 5, Mountain Speech in the 
Great Smokies No. 6, New Echota, Birth- 


Press; No. 7, 
Perry at Put In 
War of 1812; No. 9, Wharf 
Building of a Century More Ago; 
No. 10, Gardens of the Colonists 


an Indian 
Furnaces; No. 8, 


place of the Ameri 
Hot Shot 
say - Kx hoes ot thre 


and and 
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by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


That defense-training programs set in mo- 
tion July 1, 1940, under special Federal ap- 
propriations, have passed the experimental 
stage, is indicated by reports from State de- 
partments of education to the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

From Buffalo comes the word that a 
school is being established by a 
eraft manufacturing concern to accommodate 
500 pupils. Courses will cover a 
30 to 40 days, depending upon the 
work involved. In an effort to secure nearly 
400 additional men for work in manufactur 
ing airplane parts a Wilmington, Del., 
pany is working out a plan in 
with the Delaware State Employment Service 


new 
local air- 
period of 
type of 


com 


cooperation 


and the National Youth Administration 
whereby 400 inexperienced workers will be 
trained by the NYA and State vocational 
schools for production jobs. 

Eleven hundred men are enrolled in de- 
fense-training classes in Akron, Ohio, and 
the local board of education is redoubling 
its efforts to turn out skilled workers for 


heavily burdened industries. It is expected 
that within 6 months classes will 

tween 1,500 and 2,000 persons. An 
being made to work out with local industries, 
principally rubber companies, a plan whereby 
makers, 
Started 


enroll be 
effort is 


machinists may be trained as tool 
of which there is an acute shortage 
for the purpose of training 400 unemployed 
persons, a program sponsored by the 
son, N. J., Board of Education 
in the training and placing in 
of 3,557 men in defense production jobs, 

Jobs are virtually guaranteed 
man or boy who successfully 
training course for defense production work 
in Delaware County, Pa., no less than 5,000 
of whom will be needed by spring, according 
to reports from the county. Four hundred 
persons are taking supplementary 
for defense industry work in Racine, Wis., 
and there is a large list. Efforts 
are being made to establish classes in ma- 
chine shop work and welding to train 75 or 
100 additional 
ment in supplementary courses, it is pointed 
out, is due to the fact that 
in sheet metal work in one plant pursue part 
time instruction in blueprint 
effort to get better jobs in lay-out 
ments of factories. Production machine oper- 
ators attend classes to learn 
the machines. 

Striking example “of a 
day-a-week program of defense 
that carried on in the San Diego, 
schools at the present time. School 
have become school breakfasts for one group 


Pater 
has resulted 
employment 

for every 


completes a 


training 


waiting 


persons. Increase in enroll- 


men employed 


reading in an 
depart 


how to set up 
round-the-clock, 6 
training is 


Calif., 


lunches 


i352 


enrolled 
This 
midnight, . is 


of the 2,300 men and women now 


defense-training classes. 
work at 
Another group begins 
11:30 


in the city’s 


group, which starts 


dismissed at 6 a. m. 


work at 5:30 a. m. and is dismissed at 


a. m., just in time for the men to go to 
work with the noon shift in the aircraft 
factory where they are employed. More 
than 300 women are employed in aircraft 
training classes which are in operation in 
two shifts—from 7 a. m, to 2:30 p. m., and 


from 2:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


Colorado is proving that defense training 


is not excessively costly. Figures from 9 


different training centers show that the aver- 
age cost per pupil-hour for training courses 


for auto 
for 


in are and gas welding is 21 cents; 
16.5 

eents 5 
for 
pattern 


mechanic instruction, cents; sheet 


blue 
work, 


training, 25.7 for print 


23.9 


metal 
reading, 8.2 cents; machine 


for making, 21 cents. 


include expenditures 


eents; and 


These figures for sal 


aries of instructors, supplies, and repair and 


maintenance of shop equipment. Seven hun- 
dred twenty-two persons are now taking 
courses in defense-training work in the State. 


the Mary- 


land is one for training Negroes for aircrafi 


Among numerous programs in 


riveting and metal work, at Canton. Negroes 


are also being trained for work with acety 


lene burners and cutters. Reports show that 


Negroes placed in employment are making 


Nearly 300 


enrolled = in 


good progress. Negroes, 37 of 


them women, are three-shift 


training courses in one center in Baltimore, 
A training center for wood shipbuilding has 
been opened at Cambridge, Md. 

and riveting 


County, 


Classes in sheet metal work 


are being set up in Davidson Ky. 


A report from Richmond, Va., states that five 
young men who have completed training in 
machine shop work in the national defense 
the Mechanies Institute 


courses at Virginia 


in Richmond are now employed in Norfolk 
Navy Yard. Forty youths who recently fin 
ished courses at Greenville, S. C., are now 
employed in the Charleston Navy Yard. De- 


fense-training classes at Greenville operate 


in 8 sections, 18 hours a day. Persons may 


enter any of the classes at any time. 


For Girls and Women 
the title of a 
book which presents in story form descrip- 
the the 


nurse, 


Careers Ahead, is catchy 


tions of work of dental hygienist, 


dietitian dressmaker, milliner, cos- 


tume designer, teacher, social worker, librar- 
ian, telephone operator, stenographer, secre- 


tary, and bookkeeper. Duties, qualifications, 


and other aspects of these vocations are 
presented in some instances, 
It is one of 1,198 books, bulletins, and 


Division Bul- 
for Girls 
the U. §. 
includes pub- 


pamphlets listed in Vocational 
No. 214, 


Women, 


letin Vocational Guidance 
recently by 
The list 


intriguing titles, such 


and issued 
Office 


lications with similarly 


of Education. 
as “Opening Windows,” which discusses vari- 
ous types of employment older women have 
found it possible to obtain or to create for 
“Help Wanted”; “Make Him 
Say ‘Yes,’” which tells how to prepare for 
an interview with a prospective employer; 
“The People Back of Dial,” 
cusses work in the radio field; “Under Glass,” 
and her 
brother developed a florist busi- 
“Grooming Youth for the Job Market,” 
“try-out”’ 


themselves; 


the which dis- 


which describes how a young girl 
flourishing 
heSS ; 
which experience in 
various occupational fields for inexperienced 
and “Train- 


the need for 


discusses a 


young women college graduates; 
ing for a Job,” which discusses 
vocational training, and cites sources of in- 
formation on vocational training 

Which may be 
of Docu- 
Office, Wash- 
are ar- 
under follows: 
Occupational information, occupational biog- 


and 


References in this bulletin, 


obtained from the Superintendent 


ments, Government Printing 


ington, D. C., for 25 cents a copy, 


ranged seven headings as 


raphies, fiction; training opportunities; 
principles, programs, and practices of voca- 
guidance; women’s status: 


tional surveys; 


and bibliographies. 
Student Teacher Supervision 


Full of 
the mimeographed report of a conference on 


suggestion in every paragraph is 
supervision of student teaching in home eco- 
nomics sponsored by the Illinois Department 
of Vocational Education and held at the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois last summer. 

this 


up under topical heads such as: 


taken 
Preparation 


Discussions at conference were 
by supervising teachers, preparation by stu- 
dent teachers, goals of student teaching, expe- 
teaching 
student 


teaching, student 
for 
teachers in making community contacts, and 


riences in student 


records, providing experience 
teaching materials. 
Illinois confer- 


preparation and use of 
It was the consensus of the 
ence that the experiences of the student teacher 


should include: Studying school and _ indi- 


vidual records; making and filing analyses 


of pupils, anecdotal records, and case studies; 
conducting pupil conferences; guiding out-of- 
class activities; participating in home, school, 
and community affairs ; visiting pupils in their 
observing, participating in and some- 
attending 


homes ; 


times teaching academic classes; 


collecting and using 
and 


school faculty meetings ; 


suitable teaching materials; planning 
conducting various teaching procedures ; judg- 


ing results of teaching in terms of pupils and 
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their objectives lerstanding the meaning 


k * jie values of, as well as the home economics 





jeacher’s obligations toward, the extracurricu- 
jar and other activities of the school; and 
Te titization of time d energy in meeting the 
demands of a teaching job 
| In addit:on, the nference decided, student 
Bul eachers should learn the importance of grow 
Girls }ing professionally well as the means by 
S which this growth 1 vy be accomplished, 
pub Special attenti was given by the confer 
Such | ence to the observations to be planned by the 


for the student teacher. 


ding bservations,” the group 


inder the he: 


have 
for | discussed the functions of observations, debat- 
Him 


for 


ble points concerning observations, the neces- 


sity for the student teacher to know for what 


| 
vari EE teachel 


ver is looking, the order of observations in 
dis sequence of difficulty, and ways of recording 
iSs,’ | observations 
her | Particular emphasis is placed upon the neces 
Usi sity for providing experience for the student 
et.” | teacher in analyzing her observations and 
in | developing procedures whereby she may make 
iceq |} her observations more valuable 


ain- It is anticipated that this condensed report 


for | on teacher supervision will become a basis 
in | for more detailed discussion of the specific 
proble ms considered at the conference 
he 
ey. | Workers Trained—Industries Pleased 
‘sh Intensive specialized training in machine 
ar tool operation is being offered to unskilled 
VS ; workers who appl) » an airplane manufac 
OS | turing Company, as result of a cooperative 
— arrangement between the company and the 
Ca Edison Vocatior School in Paterson, N. J 
US; Under this i ingement a 136-hour, 4 
weeks’ course is provided by the Edison 
School One week of classroom instruction 
in machine sh thmetic, machine shop 
is | science, reading of operation sheets and blue 
Ol prints, and it sing machine shop measur 
CO ing tools, is followe by 5 weeks’ training in 
nt the airplane plant on a single type machine 
nl tool 
To safeguard the program, the Metal! 
en Trades Advisory Committee set up by the 
on Paterson Board of Education recommended 
u that training be offered only for specific 
rm ivailable jobs in which trainees could be em 
ng ployed after completing their training. The 
nt advisory committee also recommended that 
nd prospective employers set up the specifica 
tions applicants must meet before they may 
r be employed. To make certain that the men 
er trained will be able to meet physical require 
li ments established by employers, arrange- 
es | ments were made to give applicants a 
s: | physical examination before they were as- 
f- | Signed to a class 
il, It was estimated by those who proposed this 
ir training plan that approximately 400 men 
e could be trained and placed at work during the 
ig first 6 months of 1940 Records of the first 
ig Class trained show that 809 persons were en 
d | Tolled and that 708 were graduated and placed. 
y | Of the latter number 171 were employed in 
d lathe work, 97 in milling machine work, 87 in 
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Defense training enrollees learn to make as well as to use precision and measuring instruments. 
This young man is getting experience in using a micrometer. 


drill work, S81 in gearing, 138 in grinding, 120 
in screw machine work, and 14 in bullard 
machine work 


No Guesswork for Them 

Is it more profitable to sell sweetpotatoes 
from storage or from the field? This is the 
question that was discussed last winter by 
sweetpotato growers in the Minotola, N. J., 
area, enrolled in evening vocational agricul 
ture classes. 

The discussion was based on several points: 
The market price obtainable at harvest time; 
the expense involved in storing part or all of 
ihe crop; the price at which storage potatoes 
must be sold to cover storage expenses and 
give the producer at least as much profit as 
he could get by selling from the field; the 
possibility of winter market prices being high 
enough to make storage profitable. 
in the Minotola 
adults to make rapid and 


To enable farmers enrolled 
evening class for 
accurate comparisons between field and stor 
age prices for sweetpotatoes, with full allow 
ance for the extra expense necessary to store 
all or a part of the crop for winter markets, 
the vocational agriculture instructor, John 
W. Goodman, 
based on prices for field and stored sweetpota 


worked out a special chart, 
toes for a given year. Expense figures used 
ia this chart were taken from the accounts 
of a large training school farm, where com 
plete and accurate figures are kept on all such 
operations. Prices per bushel in the field, 
prices per bushel from both home and com 
mercial storage, and loss by storage, wers 
indicated on the chart. 


As a result of the sweetpotato marketing 
study, Mr. Goodman reports, growers in the 
Minotola area are taking a definite interest 
in marketing methods and have adopted sys 
tematic plans of marketing their product. 


They Don’t Stop There 


One hundred and fifty-nine of the two hun- 
dred and seventy men students regularly en- 
rolled in the fall of 1941 in the College of 
Agriculture, University of Arkansas, are 
former students of vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools, records compiled by the 
State board of education show. 

This record indicates that of 82 freshmen 
enrolled 46, or 69.5 
or more years’ in 


percent had completed 1 

vocational agriculture 
courses; and that of 75 seniors, 40 or 58.2 
percent, had had work in vocational courses, 
Of the entire male enrollment in the college of 
agriculture, 270 students, or 58.9 percent, had 
previously pursued courses in agriculture in 
rural high schools. 

All of which seems to show that youth who 
have had the advantage of agricultural in- 
struction in high schools frequently do not 
stop there but continue on into the State Col 
lege of 
course in their chosen occupation. 


Agriculture for a 4-year advanced 


A Correction 


Through an error, a course in home nursing 
for prospective teachers at the University of 
Idaho was referred to in the November 1941 
“2-vear” 


issue of Scnoot LIFE as a course, 


rather than as a “2-credit” course. 
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New Jersey Resolution 


Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education 
recently forwarded to President Roose- 
velt a pledge of whole-hearted support 
in the Nation’s war effort. The resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by the asso 
ciation, reads: 


Whereas the United States of Amer- 
ica, is at war and, 

Whereas this national emergency has 
the whole-hearted approval of this Na- 
tion and, 

Whereas the entire resources of the 
Nation are at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of these United States and, 


Whereas this organization, composed 
of men and women whose duty it is to 
care for the Physical Education of the 
youth of the State of New Jersey: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of these 
United States, the Congress of the 
United States and the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, be informed that 
the entire membership of the organiza- 
tion, holds itself in readiness to execute 
any assignment allocated to it for the 
successful prosecution of this war; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this organization, rec- 
ognizing the power of Almighty God, 
invoke His aid to our cause and grant us 
His blessing in this, the hour of cur 
need, 


* 


Attention, Teachers 


The Story of Boulder Dam, a 72-page, 
illustrated booklet prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department 
of the Interior, is available, free of 
charge, for educational purposes on re- 
Requests should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 

The text is in popular language and 
the 43 illustrations tell the interesting 
story not only of the problems involved 


quest by teachers. 


in building this highest dam in the 
world, but the fascinating background 
of history connected with the Boulder 
Canyon project in southwestern United 
States. 

Here are combined lessons on history, 
national planning, conservation of nat- 
ural resources and their beneficial use, 


engineering skill in construction, the 
maximum use of the completed project 
and the important part it is playing in 
national defense. 
voted to questions and answers particu- 


Twelve pages are de- 


larly adapted to class use. 
* 


Wartime Commission 


(Concluded from page 130) 


Paul E 
Association of 


Elicker, executive secretary, Na- 


tional Secondary School 
Principals 
Guy Stanton Ford, executive secretary, 
American Historical Association, representing 
the National Association of State Universities. 
Willard E. 


National 


Givens, executive secretary, 
Education Association, and co 
chairman, National Committee on Education 
and Defense. 

Ralph 
American 


Himstead, executive secretary, 


Association of University Pro 
fessors. 

H. V. Holloway, secretary, National Coun 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 

C. B. Hoover, dean of the Graduate School, 
Duke University, representing the Association 
of American Universities. 

Rey. George Johnson, director, Department 
of Edueation, National Catholic We'fare 
Conference 

Mary E. 
ciation for Childhood Edueation. 

W. A. Lloyd, 


Association of 


Leeper, executive secretary, Asso 
director of information, 
Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities 

Howard H. Long, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C., representing 
the American Teachers Association. 

Eva Pinkston, executive secretary, Ele 
mentary School Principals Department of the 
National Education Association. 

Frederick L. Redefer, director, Progressive 
Education Association, 

S. D. Shankland, secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

John J. Seidel, State director of vocational 
education, Maryland, and president, American 
Vocational Association. 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

A. J. Steddard, superintendent of schools, 
Educational 


Philadelphia, and chairman, 


Policies Commission (William Carr as 
alternate) 

Charles H. Thompson, dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Howard University, repre- 
senting the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. 

Edna Van Horn, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner 


for Vocational Education. 


George F, Zook, president, American Coup. 
cil on Education and cochairman, National] I 
Committee on Education and Defense. 

The Divisional Committee on State 
and Local School Adroinistration igi 
composed of the following persons: 





From the Wartime Commission: — fom 


Willard E. Givens, chairman; Harry A, # ou 
Jager, executive director; Selma Borchardt, Jeme 
Morse Cartwright, Francis S. Chase, Wm. G, 
Carr, L. H. Dennis, Ralph Dunbar, Paul E&. pres 
Elicker, H. V. Holloway, George Johnson, 
Mary E. Leeper, Fred J. Kelly, Howard H, fenne 
Long, Eva G. Pinkston, John J. Seidel, S. D, eges, 
Shankland, Frederick L. Redefer, Edna Van feach 
Horn, and J. C. Wright harte 


dec 





Additional persons invited : f tra 


Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, i" ky 
Washington, D. C.; Edwin W. Broome, county and 

superintendent of Montgomery Chica 
County, Md.; Floyd B. Cox, county superin- }eeon 
County, | Loc 


schools, 


schools, Monongalia 


tendent > of 





W. Va.; Colin English, State superintendent 

3 ‘iti Sar : |acle 
of public instruction, Florida, and president, s 
National Council of Chief State School é E 
Officers ; Alonzo G. Grace, State commissioner ICY, | 


of education, Connecticut; L. 8S. Hawkins, jgeret 
director, Vocational Training Defense Work- Bdue: 
ers, U. S. Office of Education; Howard Pills- 

was | 
N. Y., and president, American Association Phe 
of School Administrators ; William F. Russell, {Was 5 
National Program; |Wilm 


bury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 


director, Citizenship 


W. W. Trent, State superintendent of free? T), 
schools, West Virginia; and David Weglein, 
: hoo 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 
jonne 


The Divisional Committee on Higher prog 
Education is made up as follows: ind 
Natio 

Th 


executive director; John Lund, assistant ex- ere 





From the Wartime Commission: 


George F. Zook, chairman; Fred J. Kelly, 


ecutive director; Francis J. Brown, Morse 
Cartwright, John W. Davis, Ralph M. Dunbar, 
W. C. Eells, Guy Stanton Ford, Ralph Him- 


stead, C. B. Hoover, George Johnson, W. A. 


whed 
Su pt. 


Was | 


Lloyd, Guy Snavely, and Charles H. |Bolln 
Thompson. | Th 
Additional persons invited: land 
H. C. Byrd, president, University of Mary- Park 
land; Isaiah Bowman, president, Johns Hop- )Cago 
kins University; W. E. Hager, president, ithe i 
Wilson Teachers College, District of Colum. and « 
bia; W. C. Jackson, dean of administration, Al 

Woman’s College of the University of North , 
; took 


Carolina; Raymond A. Kent, president, Uni- 


versity of Louisville; John W. Newcomb, }ffam 
president, University of Virginia; R. A. Sea-}studi 
ton, director, Engineering, Science, and of th 
Management Defense Training, U. S. Office Me 
of Education; Levering Tyson, president, 
Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania; and M4? : 
Theresa Wiedefeld, president, Maryland State | Visite 


Teachers College, Towson. tical 


press 
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‘oun- 


x * Thirty-five elementary super- 


visors, 


‘tate 






n ig superintendents, prin- 


ge 


cipals, and classroom teachers 


rom all sections of Tennessee recently 


vy A wt out for Chicago to visit outstanding 


ardt, Jementary schools in that area. In 
a. G 


ded in the party were faculty 


il E , = ’ 
son PPresentatives of the University of 
Son, ‘ _ 
i: ennessee, the three State teachers col- 


‘. D, eyes, and George Peabody College for 
Van feachers. The trip was made on a 


hartered bus. During the 14 hours 


ftravel through the coal fields of Ken- 
jucky, the rolling prairies of Indiana 


ad md Illinois, and into the heart of 
nery Chicago the members of the party had 
‘Tine eeome warm, personal friends. 

inty, | Local plans had been SO carefully 
ee fhiacle by E. T. McSwain of the College 
f Education, Univer- 


hool | Northwestern 


mer fity, and Iman Schatzmann, executive 
ins, secretary of the Committee on Rural 
ork 
‘ills 
Ay, fa . 
tion | rhe first day after reaching Chicago 


Education, that every minute of time 
WAS profitably spent, 


sell, ;Was spent in the s hools of Glencoe, 
am; Wilmette, and Winnetka. 

ree The second day was spent in the 
t 


in . = ° e 
whools of Evanston which are used in 


lonnection vith the 


her 


teacher-training 
program of Northwestern University 
md in the Children’s School of the 


National College of Edueation. 


‘Ly Three small schools in Cook County 
eX lwere visited on the third day. The 
TS . 


_ ihedule for this day was arranged by 


rar, 
im DUpt. Noble J. Puffer, and the group 
A. Was personally directed by Milton J. 


H. |Bollman, assistant superintendent. 
The final day was spent in Chicago 
jan included visits to the Francis W. 
ry: Parker School, the University of Chi- 


op ago Elementary Laboratory School, 


‘nt the Museum of Science and Industry, 
_ anc other places of interest. 
on, 

i 
ni- 


nb, jgram, time was also found to visit radio 


Although every member of the group 


took part in the school visitation pro- 


i pe idics, art galleries, theaters, and some 
. of the large department stores. 

~ | Members of the group were im- 
M pressed by the program of each school 


ite Visited and brought back many prac- 


itical ideas for improving the Tennessee 


9 , - - 
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ong fennessee Elementary Supervisors Go “A-Visiting” 


schools. Equally impressive was the 
cordial reception which was extended 
without exception by the children, 
teachers, and all others who had a part 
in making the visit such a valuable and 
delightful experience. 

An annual visit to significant schools 
is an effective in-service training feature 
of the Tennessee program of elemen- 
tary supervisors. The visit this year 
was the most extensive, enjoyable, and 
profitable of any yet made, according 
to R. Lee Thomas, supervisor of the 
division of elementary schools, Tennes- 


see State Department of Edueation. 


* 


School Administrators 
Convention 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will meet for its sev- 
enty-second annual convention in San 
Francisco February 21-26. Education 
for a Free People is the theme of the 
six-day conference. 

General sessions during the conven- 
tion will be devoted to education and 
government, morale building, a good 
neighbor program, education and recon- 
struction following the war, and edu- 
cation for a free people. The school’s 
responsibility for improving the health 
and physical fitness of the American 
people, the subject on which the current 
Yearbook is being published, will also 
be discussed at one of the general ses- 


SIONS, 


People’s Platform 


The first general activity of the con- 
vention will be held on Saturday after- 
noon, February 21, when the People’s 
Platform, roundtable of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System under the direc- 
tion of Lyman Bryson, will broadcast 
discussion of a topic of vital importance 
from the Gold Ballroom of the Palace 
Hotel. 

The Rey. Bruce Baxter, Bishop of 
the Methodist Church for the Portland 
area, and Superintendent of Schools 
Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Ga., will 


be speakers at two parallel vesper serv- 
ices held on Sunday afternoon. 

The topic Education and Government 
will be covered at the Monday morning 
general session by Edmund E. Day, 
president, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York; and Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 

A general session on Morale Building 
will present as one of its leading speak- 
ers Sir Gerald Campbell, director gen- 
eral, British Information Services, New 
York. 

America and the Far East is the sub- 
ject for a general session on which Chih- 
Tsing Feng, consul-general of the Re- 
public of China, will be one of the speak- 
ers, and Chinese children of the San 
Francisco public schools will take part. 

Another speaker is Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director, Selective Service 
System, Washington, D.C. He will be 
presented on a general session devoted 
to the topic Ame rica’s Destiny. 


33 Discussion Groups 


Thirty-three discussion groups on 
the problems of school administrators 
will feature afternoon programs. Fol- 
lowing the year-book theme, there will 
be a series of study groups on health 
and safety education. Other topics 
are character education, civic education 
for adults, parent education, school 
forums as a community project, and 
adjustment of rural schools to present 
needs. One study meeting will be de- 
voted to the work of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

The impact of the present on educa- 
tion will be studied in conferences on 
school problems in defense boom cities, 
pan-American relations, and an educa- 
tional program for men returning from 
military service. Other topics for con- 
sideration include special educational 
opportunities for gifted children, inte- 
gration of vocational education with 
general education, use of radio in educa- 
tion, planning curriculum for the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth school years, de- 
velopment of critical thinking in second- 
ary education, vocational training for 
girls, and guidance and occupational 


adjustment, 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Pan America 

Pan America in Poster Stamps. Washing 
ton, D. C., Pan American Union, 1941. 
album and 24 stamps. 
Twenty or more ordered at the same time and 
sent to the same address, 10 cents per set. 


S-page 


Single set, 15 cents 


inches containing 
four-color 


An eight-page album 9 by 10% 
a map and general description rhe 
poster stamps present views of the American ré 
publics and are to be pasted in the album next to 
the paragraph descriptive of each view Prepared 
for students and teachers as supplementary material 
on the Americas. 


Safety Education 


Bicycle Safety. Chicago, Ill., National 
Safety Council, Inc. (20 N. Wacker Drive), 
1941. 31 p._ illus. 


Final report of the committee on bicycle problems 
of the National Safety Council, a condensed review 
of the bicycle problem and recommended methods 
for the prevention of bicycle accidents. Includes a 
chapter on school activities. 


Adventures of Annabelle, Escorted by Jerry 


Hardy. Washington, D. C., Highway Edu 
eation Board (Pan American Building) 1941 


16 p. illus. Single copy, free. In quantity, 
5 cents per copy. 

Annabelle, an automobile, converses on safe driv 
ing after dark; useful for high-school driving or 
safety classes. 


English Teaching 

Nvaluating Instruction in Secondary School 
English. A report of a division of the New 
York Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in New York State, 
by Deora V. Smith. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1941. 273 p. 
(English monograph, no. 11.) $2.25. 


Chicago, 


A comprehensive survey of the teaching of English 
in secondary schools; although the investigation 
was confined to New York State, the 
national implications. 


findings have 


Exceptional Children and Minority Groups 


Education of Exceptional Children and Mi- 
nority Groups. Washington, D. C., American 
Educational Research Association, a depart 
ment of the National Education 
of the United States, 1941. 
view of Educational Research, vol 
Single copy, $1. 


Association 
(Re 
xi, no. 3.) 


pp. 247-362. 


This issue of the Review of Educational 
was prepared by the committee on education of 
exceptional children and minority groups, Elise H 
Martens, chairman. Part I is devoted to the study 
of exceptional children; part II, to the educational 
needs and progress of the Negroes, the Indians, and 
of bilingual children of foreign parentage or from 
foreign speaking homes. 


tesearch 
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EDUCATORS’ 


International Relations 


American Isolation Reconsidered, by the 


committee on materials for teachers in inter 
national relations, Phillips Bradley, chairman. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
eation, 1941. 


208 p. 50 cents. 


Traces the history of American neutrality from 
1793 to 1941 and points out the issues involved in 
the decisions we have faced about peace and war 
in 1812, 1914, and 1941. Includes suggested activi 
ties for teachers and students, bibliography, and ove 
60 pages of original documents 


Progressive Education 
New 
an analysis and summary of recent com- 


Methods vs. Old in American Educa 
tion; 
parative studies, by the informal committce 
appointed by the Progressive Education Asso 
ciation to report on evaluation of newer prac 
tives in education, G. Derwood Baker, chair 
New York, Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


man. Bureau of 


o6 p. 60 cents. 

Bases its findings upon an impartial analysis of 
important comparative studies and states that the 
newer methods are not reducing the efficiency of 


children in the “three R's.”’ 


* 


Recent Theses 


A list of received doctors’ and 


masters’ theses in education, which 
borrowed from the Library of the Office of 


recently 
may be 


Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


Determination of the content 
1940. New 


AGNEW, PETER L, 
of a course in office practice 
York University 271 p. ms 

3AxTHR, LINDLY C. Standards of teacher selection 


Doctor's, 


in New Jersey communities with fewer than 25 
teachers Master's, 1940 New York University. 
40 p. ms 


$ROCK, JOHN D A study of psychological traits 
of physical education students and their relation to 
achievement. Doctor's, 1939. New York University 
95 p. ms 

CAVIN, GRACI An analysis of intermediate grade 
reading tests Master's, 1940. Boston University. 
76 p. ms 

CROMWELL, Ropert F. A suggested program of 
guidance. Doctor’s, 1940. George Washington Uni 
versity. 241 p. ms 

FELDMAN, Sapip B. Construction and standard 
ization of an aptitude test in art for junior high 
school Master's, 1940 George Washington Uni 
versity 42 p. ms 

ForBes, INA Reading aids in third-grade basic 
Master's, 1940. George Washington Uni 
versity. 59 p. ms 

ForrREST, Sister HELEN DESALES 
tween the constants in the curve of learning Dox 
tor’s, 1941. Catholic University of America. 48 p. 

GATES, LEON A. W Study of deficiencies in read 
ing in the freshman class of the Mary Nottingham 
Smith High School, Accomac, Va., and a remedial 
Master's 


readers 


Correlations be 


program to help eliminate the deficiencies. 
1940. Hampton Institute. 51 p. ms 
GLENN, Otcer M. Janitorial survey of the classi 


BULLETIN BOARD 


by SUSAN O. FUTTERER and RUTH A. GRAY, U. S. Office of Education Library 


fied high schools of North Dakota. 
University of North Dakota. 
HAMILTON, ROBERT W. 


Master's, 1939 
76 p. ms 


Status of the athletj 


couch in Kentucky high schools for the Schog! 
years 1980-31 through 1940-41 Master's, 194] 
University of Kentucky 8S p 


HOWARD, JOSEPHINE T 
Indian Southwest 
George Washington 


Master's, 194 
University 66 p. ms 


boys of the 


KINHART, HOWARD A Effect of supervision @ 
high school English Doctor's, 1939 


kins University. 102 p 


KRAMME, CLIDE |! Comparison of Anglo-cultap 





Mechanical aptitudes ¢ Acti 


“T) 


rin 


Johns Hp choo 


be su 


with Spanish-culture elementary students in physieg tlol 
development as determined by height, weight, anf g t 
vital capacity measurements. Master's 


College of Arts and Industries 
Lewis, Louise B 


St) p>. ms 


Comparative study of Fascisp 


1929 ewarith 
t 


0 be 


deve 


and the Italian schools Master’s, 1940 New Yor 
University. 64 p. ms ment: 
LIEBERMAN, LEO. Cooperative research in the & devel 


velopment of a guidance program Doctor’s, 194] 
Harvard University 
Loop, ANNES 


education and careers of Negroes living in Manhat 


400 p. ms 


tan, covering the years 1929-1937 
New York University 225 p. ms 

McMAHON, Pau J. The effect of Dashiell’s Fuy 
damentals of general psychology on the vocabulay 


derst 
Nature of the relationship bet wee yccor 


repol 


Doctor's, 194 York 


oT 


h yei 


. ‘s . la ‘ 
growth of Fitchburg State Teachers College fresh J, Cr 


men. Master's, 1939 Massachusetts State Tead 
ers College, Fitchburg. 51 p. ms 

MOFFIE, DANNIE J. A nonverbal approach to th 
Thurstone primary mental abilities. Doetor’s, 194 
Pennsylvania State College 

MorGAN, Riva Arbitration in the men’s clothig 
industry in New York City: A case study of indw 
trial arbitration and conference method, with par 
ticular reference to its implications 
Doctor's, 1940. Columbia Un 
versity. 158 p 

MULLANEY, ELLEN M. The relationship betwee 
silent reading ability and arithmetic ability in th 
Master's 1940 University @ 


50 p. ms 


educational 


Teachers College, 





seventh grade. 
Maine. 76 p. ms 
NELSON, Lois 8S 


Teaching outline of a course it 


community recreation. Master's, 1940. New York 
University. 
Ropk, FREDERICK T Opinion conflict and schod 
support. Doctor's, 1941 Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1941 164 p 
SpyMoor, E. CarRLeTon. Characteristics of pupik 
who leave early: A comparative study of graduate 
with those who are eliminated before high schod | 
graduation. 1940, Harvard University 
367 p. ms. 
SMITH, GERALDINES F Development and evalu 
tion of a quick perception method in beginning reaé 
ing. Master’s, 1941 8 p. ms 
SULLIVAN, CATHERINE J. Construction of the aé 
ministration and scoring and evaluation of results| 
of a diagnostic test of individual difficulty in readin 
for grades 7, 8, and 9. Master’s, 1940. Bosto 
University. 116 p. ms 
Tower, DouGias B 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Niagara University. 33 p. ms 
WEPPNER, Sister MAry THEODORE 
tion of two equivalent 


85 p. ms 








Doctor's, 


toston University 


Educational implications @ 
Master's, 1908 


Standa: dia 


forms of a vocabulary te# 


used in the measurement of various age levels if 
the elementary grades 3 through 8. Doctor's, 1941 
Catholic University of America. 59 p 

WHITE, FrRANces I! Differences in intelligent 


and their relation to position in family Master 


1941. Boston University 137 p. ms 


WIMSATT, LILLIAN E. History of public educati# 
in Bishop. Master's, 1939. Texas College of A® 
and Industries 206 p. ms 
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ln Publie 
Schools 


by W. S. Deffenbaugh 


| ‘ 
193: | == 


athles 
Sehy 


Baty Program Survey 


udes wif 


14 —_ — 
“The activity program, conducted ex 


sion qgerimentally in 70 New York City 
is Hq vhools over the last 6 years, proved to 
oultnfle substantially as effective as more tra- 
s‘hysigditional methods of instruction in teach- 
fhe the skills of reading, writing, and 
— in the elementary schools and 
s coke be superior to the older techniques in 
w Yofdeveloping skills in critical reading, ele- 
mentary research techniques, and in the 
mee development of civie attitudes and un- 
“derstanding of social relationships, ” 
otal a to the findings of a survey 
fanhatjpeport recently released by the New 
iMYork City Board of Education. 
om “This survey was commenced about 
bulanit Year ago by a staff headed by Dr. 
frest|J, Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
Teat)goner for Research of the State depart 
vo gfinent of education of New York, at the 
inftequest of the New York City Board 
of Education which desired an impar- 
othittial appraisal of the relative effective- 
ness of the activity program in com- 
tionfparison with the nonactivity schools. 
a “The report of the survey recom- 
mends the extension of the activity 
‘ program throughout the school system 
ty @ as rapidly as is consistent with the spirit 
lof the program itself.’ Pointing out 
rsethat ‘the very nature of the program 
“\forbids attempting to extend it through 
cebwal ANY form of compulsion,’ the survey 
olum| committee recommends that ‘if the pro- 
‘gram is to be extended it should be 
{02 @ VOluntary basis with the full sanc- 
«waltion of the official authorities of the 
rsity.| school system, with adequate guidance, 
and under suitable control.’ ” 


if 


alt 





», 


| Accounting Bulletin 


ie af 


| The department of public instruction 
osta! Of South Dakota has issued a bulletin 
on Unifor m Accounting for Extra-Cur- 
“In many schools,” 
‘the bulletin states, “there has been no 
di systematic record of activity accounts. 
t? These accounts should be as carefully 
is and faithfully kept as are other records 
of funds raised for conventional school 


} Neular Ac tivatic 8. 





ead costs. At the present time there is no 

| uniformity in the records kept, and 
tie] Many are not adaptable to proper audit 
\n) ing procedures. The plan recommended 


ie : 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


in this bulletin provides for a great 
amount of flexibility to accommodate 
the records of large and small schools.” 


The Outlook 


The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in its Public Education Research 
Bulletin for October 15, 1941, presents 
data on population trends affecting pub- 
lic schools in 1930-40. The study con- 
cludes that “recent population trends 
make the future outlook for public edu- 
cation in New York State about as 
follows: 

“Increased attendance in the primary 
grades beginning about 1942; increased 
demand for primary teachers; gradual 
stabilization and finally increased ele- 
mentary school attendance and demand 
for elementary school teachers by 1950. 

“Decreased attendance in the second- 
ary schools and decreased demand for 
secondary school teachers at least until 
1954, followed by a period of gradual 
growth, assuming no major changes in 
the present secondary school program 
or present employment trends. 

“Continued decline in city school at- 
tendance and the number of city school 
teachers; rapid growth in suburban 
schools and increased demand for 
teachers in suburban communities. 

“Rural schools continuing to educate 
many future residents of cities and met- 
ropolitan areas.” 


Workshops for Teachers 


“Many teachers who want a_ short 
period of training for some special 
phase of their work,” says the November 
issue of Better Teaching, a publication 
issued by the Cincinnati public schools, 
“are getting much help in certain as- 
pects of art, physical education, music, 
and science as a result of their participa- 
tion in workshops sponsored this year 
by the Cincinnati Council for Child- 
hood Education. The project was set 
up in order to get information on the 
place of workshop activities in stimu- 
lating professional growth of teachers. 
The outcomes of the project will be eval- 
uated by those who are participating. 

“Each workshop group holds six meet- 
ings ; each meeting is 21% hours in length 
and is held after school hours. Similar 
workshops in three aspects of science 
(light, heat, and insects) are being con- 
ducted as a part of the general super- 
visory program for upper elementary 


. » 
vrades.’ 
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Implementation Program 


“Two steps in the development of the 
Missouri secondary school curriculum— 
that of determining the philosophy and 
educational goals and that of produc- 
tion—have been attained,” according to 
a recent issue of Missouri Schools, a 
publication issued by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction of that State. 
“The third is the implementation or the 
securing of the cooperation of schools 
in the adapting of the new curriculum 
to their local situations. The final steps 
will be those of evaluation and further 
revision. 

“The general planning committee 
has now set up the mechanics for the 
implementation work. The curriculum 
is to be interpreted throughout the 
State by practically every institution 
and agency interested in secondary 
education.” 


Science Survey 


In Seattle, Wash., “a beginning to- 
ward revision of the science curriculum 
has been made with the planning of a 
survey on the elementary school level,” 
according to a recent issue of the Seattle 
Educational Bulletin. A committee 
“will survey (1) the offerings in science 
in the Seattle schools at present, (2) ma- 
terials and equipment now in use, and 
(3) the literature in science to see what 
foremost thinkers are proposing as an 
ideal science program, and trends and 
practices in other places. Similar sur- 
veys will be undertaken soon in the 
junior and senior high schools.” 


Citizenship Education 


“The Michigan Study of the Second- 
ary School Curriculum in cooperation 
with the Children’s Fund of Michigan,” 
says News of the Week, a publication of 
the department. of public instruction 
of that State, “is planning a number of 
activities to the end of redoubling efforts 
in the improvement of education for 
citizenship in our American Democracy. 
A staff member of the study will devote 
his full time to assisting the cooperating 
schools and others in developing con- 
structive programs of citizenship edu- 
cation. He will visit cooperating schools 
to work with individual teachers, groups, 
and the entire staff on problems and 
plans for the development of under- 
standing of, loyalty to, and competence 
with the ideals and processes of democ- 
racy. Provision will be made for con- 
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ferences and for teachers to observe ex- 
amples of outstanding programs and 
particularly effective thinking.” 


Primary Unit 


The Nebraska State Department of 
Education as reported in the Nebraska 
Journal of Education by Chloe C. Bald- 
ridge, State director of rural and ele- 
mentary education, “is continuing to 
emphasize the primary progress unit 
plan. This plan is offered to help solve 
the problem of the beginner in the rural] 
school and provides for the child to pro- 
gress as he is able. It is the aim to 
adjust beginning school experiences so 
that the child may be successful in his 
work. A minimum of 3 years is de- 
voted to the primary unit except in those 
schools where kindergarten work is of- 
fered. When kindergarten work is of- 
fered, 4 years are required. For pupils 
who are bilingual or socially immature 
or retarded, 5 years are required quite 
often (including kindergarten ).” 


In Colleges 





by Walton C. John 


Cultural Education Important 


Although many believe the best edu- 
cation results from a combination of 
technical and cultural training, Ameri- 
van college students today are of the 
opinion that background of general in- 
formation should not be forfeited for 
narrowed technical and _ professional 
instruction. 

According to a report published at 
the University of Texas by the Student 
Opinion Surveys of America, 42 percent 
of the college students in America be- 
lieve their classes should emphasize a 
broad background rather than one prin- 
cipally bound up in technical and pro- 
fessional lines. 

Men students were 9 percent more 
favorable to the professional instruction 
program than were women students. | 

Results of the survey on the question, 
Do you believe college education should 
be mainly technical and professional 
training or should it emphasize a wide 
cultural background? were as follows: 
Technical and professional, 19 percent ; 
cultural background, 42 percent; both, 
39 percent. 


Students Have Church Preferences 


More than nine-tenths of all Ohio 
State University students indicated a 
specific church preference when they 


registered for the fall quarter, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the University 
Religious Council. 

Representing 33 faiths, 9,761 students 
at Ohio State named the church of their 
choice and an additional 228 said only 
that they were Protestants. The coun- 
cil checked a total of 10,919 registration 
cards. 

Methodist students are most numer- 
ous, having twice as many as any other 
group. Numerically, the leading church 
groups are: Methodists, 2,695; Jewish, 
1307; Presbyterian, 1,237; Roman 
Catholic, 1,131; and Lutheran, 698. 

Totals for other denominations were: 
Episcopalian, 430; Baptist, 420; Church 
of Christ (Disciple), 395; Congrega- 
tional-Christian, 364; United Brethren, 
920; Evangelical-Reformer, 209; Com- 
munity, 161; Christian Science, 117; 
United Presbyterian, 81; Orthodox, 72; 
Evangelical, 71; Brethren, 35; Friend- 
Quaker, 31; Church of God, 15; Uni- 
tarian, 15; Universalist, 14; Latter Day 
Saints, 12; Nazarene, 6; Christian Mis- 
sionary Alliance, 5; Apostolic Gospel, 
4; Seventh Day Adventist, 4; Ethical- 
Theosophy, 3; Christian Union, 2; Je- 
hovah’s Witness, 2; Mennonite, 2; New 
Jerusalem, Salvation Army, and Unity, 
1 each. 

Lists of students, complete with ad- 
dresses and church preferences, have 
been turned over to the pastors con- 
cerned, in order that they may invite 
the young people to their churches. 


Graduates of the University 
Have Good Incomes 


The average yearly income of a grad- 
uate of the University of California is 
$4,544. This information results from 
a survey recently made by the Califor- 
nia Alumni Association, according to 
Robert Sibley, managing director; the 
tabulation included every tenth name 
on the alumni list, recent and old grad- 
uates alike. Of the 2,400 questionnaires 
sent out, 1,046 replies were received. 

Of the 953 who answered the income 
question, 608 or 63 percent, receive be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000 per vear, 10 
percent were between $4.000 and $5,000. 
nearly 9 percent were between $9,000 
and $15,000, 2 percent were between 
$15,000 and $25,000, and 1.6 percent 
receive more than $25,000. 

The survey shows that 51.9 percent 
own their own homes, 17.8 percent rent 
a home and 11.6 percent live with their 
families in homes. Only 14.2 percent 
live in apartments. The average value 
of the home of a California graduate 
is $9,404. 

The alumni who answered indicate 
that 77.9 percent carry life insurance 


policies with the average value of $1, 


gnde 


521; the percentage carrying no lifelio cc 


insurance is. 14.8. 

Of the 867 who answered the question, 
but 2.9 percent have been unemployed q 
year since they were graduated, 714 
percent have been employed since com. 
pleting their university work, with the 
exception of a month or less, 


Graduate Course on Design 
of Regional Areas 


As the result of a successful 6-year 
experiment in offering courses in city 
and regional planning as a field of up. 
dergraduate study, the Graduate School 
at Cornell University announces that 
graduate students may elect to major iy 
this field leading to a degree of master 
of regional planning. 

The work was inaugurated under the 
joint auspices of two colleges of the 
university, architecture and engineer 
ing, and the courses were made available 
to upper classmen in any one of the 
colleges at Cornell. 

It is emphasized that our cities and 
the larger political subdivisions of ow 
country are not going to be planned by 
individuals acting alone, persons who 
claim to be experts in the many com 
plicated phases of a complex field of 
endeavor, but rather by groups of spe 
cialists, each one having a full knowl. 
edge of one of the many minor fields 
complex in themselves, which contribute 
to the larger one. 

That planning for any part of the 
land, whether the area be small or large, 
whether it be for a village, a community 
for living within a city, an entire city, 
or the suburbs about a city, requires the 
collaborative effort of specialists is not 
generally recognized, yet the need for 
comprehensive planning to aid in cur 
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ing the physical, economic, govern 
mental, and other ills, from which prae- 
tically all of our communities nal 
suffer, is apparent. 

Inasmuch as the planning experiment! 
at Cornell, offered at the aE ay 
level, was a success, measured in terms 
of the interest developed among students 
majoring in the several fields of study) 
(lirectly related to planning, it was con- 
sidered appropriate to extend instruc 
tion in this department to the Graduate 
School while continuing the courses 
offered to undergraduates. 

Students who enter the Graduate 
School at Cornell and who, during their 
undergraduate years, majored in any 
one of the fields of study related to large: 
scale planning may elect to become ca: 
didates for the degree of master of 
regional planning. For those who have 
not had courses of study in planning # 
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2. ndergraduates, 2 years will be required 
fel complete the work necessary for the 
legree. 












tion) Each student will be expected to 

ved ior in city and regional planning with 

eri emphasis upon the particular re 

com-ationship that the field of study, in 

1 thelwhich he majored during his under- 
graduate years, has to planning. 

Many related courses are open to the 

graduate student in addition to the spe- 
lial required technical courses in plan- 
ining for all students who are candi- 
dates for the master of regional plan- 

a ning degree. 
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“| 
e' First Volume Issued 


The Special Libraries Association has 
just issued the first volume of Special 


1 by Library Resources under the editorship 


of Rose L. Vormelker of the Cleveland 








why : : ; ; : : 
com) Public Library. In this publication in- 
1 of formation is given about (65 research 
spe collections in special, public, and uni- 
owl{ versity libraries. Besides _ statistical 
elds} data regarding the books, pamphlets, 
bute! periodicals, and other materials in each 
library, a brief description is included 
the about the special field or fields covered 
ge, and also mention of any special services 


city, 


mi available. 


In some instances, the hold- 
ings of research journals are listed. It 


-the| is indicated also whether the library 


,| allows interlibrary loans and has repro- 


for| ducing facilities. 


cur 
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‘| A National Movement 


rac- . » ° 
now! Writing in a recent issue of Library 


ell 


Journal, Mary Louise Alexander, spe- 
cial research assistant in the Office of 


nate| Civilian Defense, states : “Bibliographi- 
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ents} Cooperative movement 
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cal centers are one phase of the growing 
in the hbrary 
profession, and I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that this has now become a 
national movement. One of the forms 
which cooperation takes is the coordina- 
tion of existing library resources. This 
is accomplished through union library 
| catalogs which show where in the city 

specific books are to be found. ... A 
| second form of cooperation is specializa- 

tion instead of duplication among li- 
| braries. This means concentrating on 
the fields of greatest importance in a 
given library and doing a thorough, ex- 
pert job in those fields instead of dupli- 
cating the service of some other library.” 
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State Aid Progress 


In its recent annual report, the Amer- 
ican Library Association declares that 
State aid for libraries progressed more 
during the year than in any previous 
year. It points out that North Caro- 
lina made its first State appropriation 
for public libraries. Michigan re- 
stored its library budget after a lapse 
of 2 years, and Arkansas, Pennsylvania, 
and Vermont report increased funds. 
State aid is now available in eight 
States: Arkansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Library service on a regional basis 
has made similar gains. Widely vary- 
ing types of regional libraries are in 
operation in New England, Virginia, 


the TVA area, and California. Favor- 
able State legislation indicates that 


the regional plan may become increas- 
ingly popular in the future. 


Mississippi Report 


According to the report of the Missis- 
sippi Library Commission for the fiscal 
year 1940, the total circulation was 
1,368,757 volumes, an average of one 
volume per capita for those within 
service area; the total number of vol- 
umes 417,217, or 0.4 volume per capita; 
the total support $85,677.77, or 10 cents 
per capita. Of this amount $52,293.41, 
or 61 percent was local tax; $15,060, or 
17 percent from the general fund of the 
county ; $18,324.03, or 21 percent from 
other sources. 


In Other Government 


Agencies 


by Margaret F. Ryan 


Civil Aeronautics Authority 


Plans for increased cooperation 
among American Republics, which will 
bring young men from South Americ: 
to be trained as pilots and aviation tech- 
nicians in the United States, call for 
the training of 275 pilots, 18 aeronauti- 
cal administrative engineers, 87 instruc- 
tor mechanics, and 120 airplane service 
mechanics, according to Donald H. Con- 
nolly, CAA Administrator. 

Pilot training will be under the aus- 
pices of the Army Air Corps and the 
CAA. The Army trainees will take the 
regular Air Corps training with the ex- 
ception of military subjects, while the 


CAA trainees will learn flying at ap- 
proved schools. The CAA will also 
carry on the training of mechanics. 


Defense Communications Board 


Additional radio channels have been 
cleared for the Army’s pilot training 
program by action of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission at the request 
of the Chief of the Signal Corps of the 
Army and the Defense Communications 
Board. Instruction of thousands of 
additional military aircraft pilots at 
new fields throughout the United States 
involves direct radio communication 
between instructors on the ground and 
students in the air. 


Department of Justice 


FBI civilian defense courses will be 
given to police chiefs, sheriffs, and su- 
perintendents of State police and State 
patrol organizations, and members of 
their executive and administrative staffs 
in 55 cities and territories where FBI 
headquarters offices are located. 

These administrative courses will be 
followed by classes to be held in many 
sections of the country for the benefit 
of police officers who are actually going 
to perform the civilian defense duties 
assigned to them. 


Department of Labor 


Fifty-seven engineering colleges are 
offering courses for the training of in- 
dustrial employees in accident preven- 
tion as part of the program inaugurated 
by the National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in Defense In- 
dustries. A committee of 400 safety en- 
gineers loaned by industry, plus a paid 
field staff, will actively assist the local 
engineering colleges with the project. 


Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


With the establishment of a Division 
of Agriculture in the Coordinator’s of- 
fice, plans for an Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Tropical Agriculture are taking 
shape. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are now in Latin 
America helping to pick the site. 

At the institute, which will be a com- 
bined school of agriculture and experi- 
ment station for students and techni- 
cians from the American republics, 
scientists will study and develop better 
methods to grow all kinds of tropical 
crops, including spices, oils, and rubber. 
The program is intended to help the 
farmers of this country and the coun- 
tries of Latin America to dovetail their 
farming to their mutual profit and at 








the same time to strengthen the long 
time defense program of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


As part of the nutrition for defense 
program, the Rural Electrification Ad 
ministration offers financial assistance 
toward establishing nutrition centers to 
serve the 10,000 rural school districts 
obtaining electric service from REA- 
financed systems. Basic equipment 
would include a refrigerator, pressure 
water systems, electric range, dehydra- 
tor, and grinding mill. The kind of 
equipment appropriate for a particular 
school, according to Harry Slattery, 
REA Administrator, will depend on the 
number of pupils, the grades included, 
available space, and financial ability 


of the community to repay the cost 
within a reasonable time. Mr. Slattery 
suggests that moderate-sized schools 
might plan for an installation costing 
from $150 to $800. A small one-room 
school could be equipped with a single- 
unit hot plate, an 18-quart roaster, and 
a small flour mill, for as little as $50. 
Even the most inexpensive of these in- 
stallations would, according to Admin- 
istrator Slattery, make it possible for 
the school to provide hot lunches and 
to carry on canning demonstrations and 
classes for youth and adults. Surplus 
food could be canned for school 
lunches; fresh whole wheat flour, grits, 
and meal could be ground; and the 
grinding mill could be available to the 
families of school children. 

For additional information write to 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


School Officers’ Resolutions 


* & & Florida’s State superintendent, 
| me Colon English, is the newly 
elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State Schoo) 
Officers, succeeding Bertram E. Pack- 
ard of Maine. The annual meeting, 
called by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was 
recently held in New York City. 
Among resolutions adopted at the 





meeting are the following: 


Resolved, That this council direct its 
officers and executive committee to study 
specific means by which the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and the mem- 
bers of this council may more effectively 
coordinate and strengthen their united 
effort in safeguarding those principles 
upon which the American Republic and 
its system of education are based ; 

That this council recommend that in 
all States, enabling legislation be en- 
acted, where necessary, so that the treas- 
urer of each State be empowered to 
receive and be custodian of such Federal 
funds as may be allocated to the several 
States for educational purposes. 

That, in the interest of sound policy 
and procedure, in all matters relating 
to Federal legislation pertaining to edu- 
cation, as well as proposed programs of 
education, the chief State school officer 
of each State recognize the U. S. Office 
of Education as the appropriate admin- 
istrative agency of all such educational 
programs. 

And further, that reciprocally, the 
U. S. Office of Education recognize the 
chief State school officer of each State 
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as the appropriate administrative officer 
of all such educational programs within 
each State. 

We, therefore, urge that leadership in 
all educational activities in which Fed- 
eral agencies are interested should center 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 

That the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers reaffirm its former 
stand on Federal appropriations. 


\ Pioneer 


Pioneer States officially recognizing 
the birthday anniversary of Susan B. 
Anthony, pioneer leader in the woman 
suffrage movement, are California, Col- 
Minnesota. These States 
have by legislative enactment set aside 
February 15 as Susan B. Anthony Day. 

“Susan B. Anthony was born Febru- 
1820, and for a period of 60 
the 

Probably no 


orado, and 


ary 10, 


years was active In crusade for 


women’s rights. 
other person has done more to improve 
the status of women than Susan B. An- 
thony. Her work was not confined to 
woman suffrage but extended to other 
areas such as education for women, and 
the rights of married women,” reads 
one of the State’s announcements to su- 
perintendents requesting that “wher- 
ever possible some recognition be given 
in the schools to this birthday.” 

School libraries in 
displays of material on Susan B. An- 
thony near the birthday anniversary. 


some cities use 


A. V. A. Convention 


(Concluded from page 147) 


Fitchburg, Mass., Trade School; Hay. 
erhill, Mass., Trade School; Westfield, 
Mass., Trade School; Somerville, Mass,. 
Trade School; Chicopee, Mass., Trade 
School; Medford, Mass., Trade School; 
Springfield, Mass., Trade School; Sax. 
ton and Leominster Vocational Schools, 
Leominster, Mass. ; Northampton, Mass,, 
Vocational School: Marlboro, Mass. 
Trade School; Roxbury Memorial High 
School, Boston ; Providence, R. I., Trade 
School; Springfield, Vt., Vocational 
School; Attleboro, Mass., Jewelry 
School ; Everett, Mass., Vocational High 
School; Plymouth, Mass., Pottery 
School; and New Hampshire Secondary 
Schools. 


Wide Subject Range 


The exhibits prepared by these schools 
covered such fields as cabinet work, 
machine shopwork, power stitching, 
plastics, carpentry, heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus, machine tools, printing, 
airplane service work, drafting, agri- 
cultural products and projects, applied 
art, home management, child study and 
care, cooking, knitting, dressmaking, 
jewelry and other work in copper, milli- 
nery, manual arts, and many others. 

Particularly unique, in view of its 
relation to the defense-training pro- 
gram, was the exhibit of the machined 
parts made by students taking training 
in Massachusetts schools, to qualify 
them as junior inspectors, ordnance 
division of the Army. as well as inspee- 
tors in industry. 

This exhibit, which was assembled by 
Henry Heim, assistant State supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, Mas- 
sachusetts, from schools in all sections 
of the State, attracted the special atten- 
tion of practically every visitor to the 
exhibit section. The machined parts. 
tools, and gages included in this exhibit 
were arranged in attractive designs for 


display purposes. 
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Upon request to the U. S. Office of 

Education, Federal Security Agency, 

Washington, D. C., lists of its publi- 
cations will be sent free. 
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U. S&S. Office of Education 


/ Administrative Organization 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


C. F. Klinefelter. Assistant to the Commissioner 





|Consultants 


Health Education 


Industrial Arts Education—Maris M. Proffitt 
Tests and Measurements—David Segel 
Vocational Education—Frank Cushman 


Employee-! mployer Relations—C, E. Rakestraw 


| Public Service Training—James R. Coxen 


Curriculum Problems in Vocational Education—Rall I. Grigsby 


Assistants in Administration 
CCC Camp Education—Howard W. Oxley, Director 


Vocational Rehabilitation—J. A. Kratz, Director 





Information Service—William D. Boutwell. Director 


Editor in Chief—Olga A. Jones 


Executive Assistant in Vocational Education—-R. V. Billington 


| Forums and Adult Education—Chester S. Williams 
| Chief Clerk—Marie E. Schutt 
i 


Divisions and Services 
American School Systems—W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief 
Agriculture—W. T. Spanton, Chief 
Business Education—B. Frank Kyker, Chief 
Comparative Education—James F. Abel, Chief 
Higher Education—Frederick J. Kelly, Chief 
Home Economics—Edna P. Amidon, Chief 
Library—Sabra W. Vought, Librarian 
Library Service—Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief 
Occupational Information and Guidance——-Harry A. Jager, Chief 
Special Problems—Katherine M. Cook, Chief 
Statistics—Emery M. Foster, Chief 
Trade and Industrial Education—Layton S. Hawkins, Chief 


Vocational Research and Statistics—G. M. Ruch, Chief 
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WRITE 


The U. S. Office of Education. 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR 
INFORMATION 
ON: 


Adult Education 
Agricultural Education 
Business Education 
CCC Education 


Colleges and Professional 
Schools 


Comparative Education 
Educational Research 


Educational Tests and 
Measurements 


Elementary Education 
Exceptional Child Education 


Forums 


Health Education 


Homemaking Education 
Industrial Education 
Libraries 


Native and Minority Group 
Education 


Negro Education 


Nursery - Kindergarten - 
Primary Education 


Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


Parent Education 
Physical Education 
Radio Education 
Rehabilitation 

Rural School Problems 
School Administration 
School Building 
School Finance 
School Legislation 
School Statistics 
School Supervision 
Secondary Education 
Teacher Education 
Visual Education 


Vocational Education 





PATRIOTISM: NUTRITION-FOUR FREEDOM 


Here are two recent bulletins of the U. S. 
Office of Education of interest and value to every 
American: 

VOICES OF DEMOCRACY. Bulletin 1941, 

No. 8. Compiled by Bernard Molohon. 


A handbook for writers speakers, and teachers. 
Contains ‘more than 750 memorable expressions 
on liberty and democracy by philosophers, states- 
men, and writers of all times. 84 pages, illus- 
trated. Price 15 cents. 


EXPRESSIONS ON EDUCATION’ BY 
BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOC. 
RACY. Bulletin 1940, No. 10. Compiled by 
Edith A. Wright of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Contains statements made concerning educa- 
tion by each president of the United States, 
famous statesmen, educators, and others. 90 
pages, illustrated with portraits of U. S. presi- 
dents and others. Price 20 cents. 


ik SS a a a a 


To obtain copies of these bulletins, send 
order, with remittance, to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


LATIN AMERICA 


To make our President’s “Good Neighbor” 
policy a living, forceful reality is the duty of 
every American. Two new publications of the 
U. S. Office of Education, now available, show 
ways by which the schools and school officials 
can serve. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. A Teacher’s 
Guide on Inter-American Relations with 
Special Reference to Latin America. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 13. By C. C. Crawford of the University 
of Southern California. 


Suggests methods of using the problem ap- 
proach to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our Latin-American neighbors. Junior 
and senior high school level. 23 pages illus- 
trated. Price 15 cents. 


INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS. Bulletin 1941, 
No. 10. By Verna A. Carley, Professor of 
Education, University of Maryland. 

A report based on a research study conducted 
by the U. S. Office of Education for the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent of inter-American 
studies that are already a part of the school 
curriculum. 61 pages illustrated. Price 15 
cents, 

To obtain your copies of these two publica- 
tions, send your order, with remittance, to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. ( 


The American home is on the front line of 
defense in the present crisis. Schools can 


strengthen this front. For suggestions see: 


NUTRITION AND DEFENSE PACKETS 

National, State, and local organizations have 
contributed nutrition documents for these 
packets which are available by loan. Packets 
include pictorial pamphlets on proper foods, 
suggested teaching units, and guides to Govern- 
ment and other sources of nutrition education 
information. 

Send your request to the Information Ex- 
change on Education and National Defense, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. The School’s Re- 
sponsibility in Nutrition Education Pamphlet 
No. 22. By Joseph Hirsh, Associate Specialist 
in Health Education (on special assignment) 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The nutrition problem, the threefold responsi- 
bility of the school—a nutrition education pro- 
gram and a school lunch program are presented 
in this new publication of the Education and 
National Defense series. 32 pages, illustrated. 
Price 15 cents. 

Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DG 


EDUCATION & DEFENSE 


Overnight the program of education for 
national defense has become a program of educa- 
tion for victory. Ina special series of pamphlets 
the U. S. Office of Education presents methods 
by which educators and educational institutions 
may make a vital contribution to our Nation’s 
struggle for a free democracy. Two of this series 
are: 

WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO. 


and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 4. 
S. Office of 


Education 


Prepared by a Committee of the | 

Education Staff. 

The national emergency demands of the schools 
a strengthening of the lines of democracy and a 
whole-hearted belief in the cause for which 
America stands. How the schools can meet these 
demands is shown in this pamphlet. 22 pages, 


illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE. 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 17. 
By Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 


Education 


The library’s responsibility in the emergency 
and how libraries throughout America are an- 
swering the challenge, are revealed in _ this 
pamphlet. 20 pages, illustrated. Price 15 
cents. 

To obtain copies of these pamphlets, send 
your order, with remittance, to Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Roosevelt's famous statement . 


been prepared as an attractive poster, printed ig 
two colors on heavy antique paper suitable fq 
framing. The size is 17 by 23 inches. ; 
Commissioner Studebaker, in announcing 
publication of the poster said “In this year aboyg! 
all others it is of greatest importance for students) 
teachers, and parents to remind themselves of 
the freedoms which the democracies defend.” 7 
The price is 10 cents, with a discount of 5. 
percent in quantities of 100 or more to the sam@l 
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Another pamphlet in the Education and 


address. 


fense Series is: 
EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIP§ 
AND IN DEMOCRACIES. Education ang 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 15) 
By James F. Abel, Chief, Division of Con 
parative Education, U. S. Office of Education 
The great difference between the educatio 
methods that exist in dictator-dominated nation 
and our own is presented in this pamphle 
Topics for discussion and suggestions for readin 
are given. 18 pages, frontispiece. Price 1I§ 
cents. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documen 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washingte 
D..G. 


GOVERNMENT FILM’ 


If you wish current information on the souree 
of available Government films, a directory of the 
films can now be obtained free on request fro 
the U. S. Office of Education, listing 411 filn 
produced by 18 Government agencies. Ful 
directions for ordering are given. 

Both 16-mm. and 35-mm. sound and siler 
films are shown, with an alphabetical listing ¢ 
titles. Film strips and lantern slides are a 
listed. 

Among the films listed in the directory 


the following timely titles: 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

A color film which stresses the importance ¢ 
nutrition to health. 
MEN AND SHIPS 

Describes the Maritime Commission progra 
for training seamen for service. 
PLOWS, PLANES, AND PEACE 

Shows how American farmers are providin 


food supplies for the Nation's defense. 


Ben aoe. - @ Wee 


To obtain your copy of the Directory ¢ 
United States Government Films, write to U. 
Office of Education, Educational Radio Scrip 
and Transcription Exchange, Washington, D. @ 
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